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Memoirs of Mrs. Jebb. 

To prescive the me mory of de- 
parted worth, and mure especially 
to display the advantages of intel. 
lectual and mor.t culture, and 
their united inflecnce tn alleviat- 
ing the pains of bodily suffering, 
and tutkin. age at once happy ana 
venerable, is the object ol these 
brief Memoirs, 

Ann. th eldest daughter of the 
Reverend Janes ‘J rkingtoh and 
Lady Worothy Sherard, daugbier 
of Phibp second Earl of Harbo- 
rouch, was born November 91h, 
1735, at King’s Rippon in Hun. 
tingdenshire, where her father, 
being rector, resided, before bis 
removal to Little Stukely, in the 
viity of the county tewn. As 
her education was for the most 
part private, and her early life 
passed Chiefly in retirement, her 
Dalners, when she was first intro- 
duced imo society, were unuswual- 
ly urmid and reserved. But, by 
Cultival.ag a turn for reading and 
reflection, she bad so sedulously 
WMprove! herselit, as to display 
even then tlt promise of a vigor- 
Gus and Comprebensive miad. In 
person she was thm and small ; 
her complexion was pale and wan, 
Yndicating a wry delicate con. 
Stitution; but her figure aad her 
hand were elegantly formed, and 
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her countenance beaming with 
animation and benevolence was 
strikingly characteristic of her 
heart. 

Ata ball in Huntingdon she was 
intredauced to Mr. Jebb, a young 
clergyman, residing at Cambridge, 
usa private tutor tthe University, 
and a Fellow of Peterhouse. As 
‘thew hearts and understandis gs 
were formed tor each other,’ a mue 
tual attachnient soon ensued and 
they were marricd, December 
29h, 1764, when Mr. Jebb had 
been recently presented to his 
first preferments in the chuich. 
His conneciuon with the Univer- 
sity, however, was not closed with 
the loss of his fellowship, and his 
lectures on mathematics and the. 
ology were for several years most 
respectably atiend.d. Amongst 
his friends and pupils he was high- 
ly and chservedly esteemed, as 
well for the saperiorcy of bis 
talents and attainments, as for the 
integrity of his principles, and the 
mianly independence of his mind, 
lo Mrs. Jebb he had chosen a 
companion of sentiments and feel 
ings congenial to his own, and ree 
garding ber with the liveliest af- 
fection, he consulted her opinion 
on every subject in which he was 
successively engaged. 

Being in the habit of receiving 
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their friends in tea parties, she soon 
became the life of the company, 
and was listened to with defer. 
ence and attention by some of the 
most eminent characters in the 
University. Her conversation was 
at the same time sprightly, argu- 
mentative and profound, and whilst 
she expressed herself fluently on all 
occasions, her language was equal. 
ly happy and correct. Her repu. 
tation, thercfore, was soon de- 
servedly established, aud in mat. 
ters of the first importance, she 
was frequently looked up to fon 
advice. Mr. Paley, indeed, who 
when rising into eminence as a 
public tutor, had been introduced 
to their acquaintance, used some. 
times to attack her boldest reason. 
ing, with his quaint and lively re. 
partees. And yet Mrs. Jebb was 
amongst the first to discover, in 
his conduct, the germ of that li- 
beral spirit, which afterwards ap- 
peared in his writings. But whilst 
her talents commanded admira- 
tion, the sweetness of her dispo- 
sition conciliated a very general 
esteem; and in her it was soon 


discovered that superior powers of 


intellect were by no means incon. 
sistent with the liveliest sensibili- 
ties of a female heart. 

At length the great controversy 
on the propriety of requiring sub. 
scription to articles of faith, as 
practised by the Church of Eng. 
land, led to a more general dis. 
play of those abilities, which had 
been hitherto confined to the inter- 
course of her private life. Mr. 
Jebb, conceiving every attempt to 
interfere with the rights of con- 
science in the interpretation of 
Scripture to be an infringement of 
the true Protestant principle, was 
one of the most active of the cleri. 
ea! petitivners, vindicating in the 
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boldest language the justice of their 
claims to relief. And Mrs. Jebb, 
who entered into al! his feelings, 
was equally strenuous in their sup. 
port; by turns assailing the most 
formidable champions of subscrip- 
lion, whuse productions appeared, 
like her own, in the Newspapers, 
or whose Serious and Charges 
more openly provoked her attack, 

Amongst others she addressed 
herself repeatedly to Dr, Ran- 
delph,* Dr. tallifax,¢ and Dr. 
Balguyt, in the London Chronicle, 
under the signatuie of Prisci/la, 
detecting the weak ports of their 
argument, and exposing the so- 
phistry by which it was maintained. 
But superior to the little arts of 
controversy, she defended her 
cause by reasoning alone. * Cal. 
umny,” she observed, in her letter 
to Dr. Hallifax, March 24th, 
1772, “ never gained a disciple, 
never satisfied a doubting mind ; 
invectives may harden the heart, 
but can never enlighten the un- 
derstanding ; no difficulty was 
ever solved by abuse.” 

“ Are you, Dr. Hallifax,” (continued 
she,) “ acquainted with the petitioners ? 
If youare, I think you must know them 
to be worthy of your esteem. if you 
know them not, why call you them 
perfidious? Why talk of their malig- 
nity? Their ignorance of antiquity ? 
Why think you that they have an over- 
weening fondness for novelties; and say 
that they use undue arts to mislead the 
zising ppncention, and to bring in dam- 
mable heresies? Have they published 
their opinions? If so, you should have di. 
rected us to their works. Or have you 
been intimately connected with them? 
Have you beenindulged with their private 
thoughts, and under . he mask of friend- 
ship dived into the secrets of their soul ? 


And do you thus requite their confi- 
dence ! it cannot be; the honest heart 





* President of C. C. C. and Archdea- 


con of Oxford. 
+ Afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph» 
} Archdeacon of Winchestr. 










































shud:'ers at the bare idea' The serpent 
who be uiled ve would not be more 
dangerous than such a man, No, itis 
impossible it s report alone that has 
rai ed the alarm of danger to religion; 
you suddenly s‘arted up to co. bat an 
imagincd toe; and perceived not, tll 
you had discharged your envenomed 
dorts, chet you w. sted them in air,” 


In addressing De. Randolph, 
on ihe 28'h of April following, 
she says, 

**]T have observed that in most 
compositions «here reason and argu 
men: have failed, innuendos and invec- 
tives have Seen called in to supply their 
place; and this even in religious dis- 
putes, although suchconduct manifes ly 
teuds to desiroy those seeds of humanity 
whch at is the grand « esign of all re- 
ligions to cultivate and im rove and 
more pa: ticularly the design of that be- 
nevolent religion, the religion of the 
gospel. Whet er persons are led into 
thi. way of writing, through a zeal for 
the cause they support, o are provoked 
to it by the abus: e languege of an ad- 
versary, it must be allowed tnat it is a 
deviation from that meekness and for- 
bearance, which ought to ‘e ihe charac 
ter of a Caris.ian divise. I wou'd chere- 
fore, willingly suvpose, tha! the innu- 
endos and invect ves which in various 
paris of your cuarGe are ‘hrown out 
against those, who = youc Il reformers, 
escaped your pen wi'hout design, and 
even unnoticed by yourself. And if so, 
when you see ther gathered together, 
you must be as:onished at the seeming 
want of ;ustice as well as of Christian 
charity, which you there have shewn 
to a set of men, with most of « hom per- 
haps you are tolally unacquainted, and 
whose characters,if known, might claim 
your approbation and regard.—You in- 
sinuate that they wrest the Scriptures, 
would purposely carry the wrong way, 
are deceivers, &c Knowest thou not 
that it belongeth only ‘o the Searcher 
of Hearts to determine the sincerity or 
insincerity o: thy brother, to his own 
master he must stand orfall.’’ And af- 
ter ieferring tu the persecuting spirit 
which had diseraced the advocates of 
different systems, she continues, ** Not 
so did the meek and humble Jfsus, to 
establish his docurine, he blessed and 
cursed not; he prayed for his murder- 
ets: and when his disciples would have 
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called down fire from heaven upon the 
Samaritans because they would not re- 
ceive Sum, he rebuked them and said, 
* Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of ” to establish his doctrine, he pa. 
tiently bore the scorn, he derision an 
opposition of men; he went about doind 
good,” 

And to Dr. Balguy she says, 
March 29, 1774, 

‘* Unfetter the mind, and let it en- 
quire freely, and the knowledge of the 
Scriptures will increase ; and av scrip- 
ture knowledge increaseth, truth will 
appear more hss, and must in the end 
prevail; and every error, whether Po- 
pis or Protestant, which the darkness 
of ignorance hath occasioned, must van- 
ish away, as the false conceptions raised 
by the horrors of the night when the 
day appeareth.” 


Dr. Hallifax felt the keenness 
of Priscilla’s pen so poignantly 
that he called on Wilkie, the pub. 
lisher, to advise him to print no 
more of her Letters: for tt was 
only Jebb’s wife! Her success 
against Dr. Randolph was afters 
wards more strikingly displayed, 
by the decided testimony of Mr, 
Paley, in his Defence of Bishop 
Law’s Considerations, where he 
so quaintly and happily observed, 
** See this whole charge answered 
in the London Chronicle by Prise 
cilla.—TVhe Lord hath sold Sisera 
into the hand of a woman !” 

Mr, Jebb, being convinced of 
the necessity of some essential ree 
forms in the discipline of the Uni. 
versity, for providing, in the ace 
tive employment of students of 
every order, against those early 
habits of dissipation which too 
frequently arise from its neglect, 
repeatedly proposed the estab- 
lishment of public annual examina. 
tions, where their proficiency, in 
an enlarged course of study, might 
be reguiarly ascertained. In this 
laudable design he was supported 
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by men of the first character and 
respectability, who uninflucnced 
by any peronal considerate n, 
were anxious for the improvement 
of the youth committed to their 
charge. A tormiduble opposition, 
h wever, was soon excred, in 
which De. Powell, master of St. 
John’s Coll ce, W hose own socicly 
was distinguished by the advan- 
tages of superior discipline, and 
some other heads ot houses, unter. 
tuoat ly took the .lead. In the 
comtroversy which arose on this 
occasion also Mrs. Jebb engaged, 
and after a few articles in’ the 
Wiitehall Evening Post, she pub- 
lished separately a Letler to the 
Author of an Observation on the 
Design of establishing Annual Ex. 
aniwatons at Cambridge. In this 
Little tract, she ubly repelled the 
objections of Dr. Powell, — the 
sUppos dl observer, and his adhe r- 
ents, and demonstrated the im. 
portant benefits which must arise 
from the adoption of so salutary 
a scheme. 

As Mr. Jebb, in his Theological 
Lectures, had vever disguised his 
beliel inthe Divine Unity, as Op- 
posed to the received opinions, 
he grew uneasy under the dis- 
charge of his clerical duties, and 
was us little satisfied atthe thougtts 
ot converting his benefices into a 
kind of lay estate. Alter suffering 
most sensibly in his health and 
spirits, he resigned bis preferments, 
in September, 1775; and, in this 
conscientious proceeding, be was 
cheared with the hearty concur. 
rence of Mrs. Jebb, who deemed 
no duty superior, insuch delicate 
circumstances, to preserving the 
Integrity of his own mind. He 
wotld still, however, have con. 
tinued at Cambridge, if his Oppo- 
nents availing themselves of his 





honourable resignation, bad not 
at once succeeded in deteating hig 
vreal plan of academical HN DPove.e 
ment, and incutlng off the sources 
of his support in the Unive sity. 
L.ngaging, theretuore, i the stud 
of medicine, he removed (o Lon. 
don, in Septem bi ry 17706, and aller 
two years probation, and a di- 
ploma from St. Andrews, com. 
menced practice as a physician, 
In the interim Mrs. Jebb had 
accompanied hin ti an excursion 
tu Hariowgate, from whence they 
visited the justly Celebrated Arch. 
deacon Biackburie at Richmond 
on the Swale. From their first 
establishment in the metropulis, 
they had regularly frequented the 
congregation formed by Mr. Lind. 
sey in Essex-street, for the ex- 
press worship of on’ only God; 
associating also with this emineng 
seceder, and with Dr. Priesthy, 
his coadjutorin the cause of scrip. 
tural enquiry, on the most frendly 
terms. And as in the midst ef 
his professional engagements. Dr. 
Jebb was still anxiously alive to 
all that might concern the public 
wellare, Mrs. Jebb with equal 
ardour seconded all his views. 
With him she reprobated the de. 
sign of coercing the American 
colonics; with him she FE poles d in 
the tailure of the unpriucipled al. 
tempt, She also joined in his ex- 
ecruions to procure a relorm 1D the 
epresentation of the people in 
Deciinenn as the only effectual 
safeguard of their sacred nights; 
and took a leading part with him 
in the discussion of all the great 
canstitutional questions, which 
were agitated in the public prints. 
Amongst these the liberties of the 
Irish nation were pre-eminent, 
from the formidable attitude which 
that nation had of late assumed; 








and they were amongst the first to 
point out the propriety of admit. 
ting the Roman Catholics to the 
full enjoy ment of the elective fran. 
chise, as & means of consolidating 
its recently acquired independence, 
and of interesting every portion 


of the inhabitants in pursuit of 


the much wisbed reform. 

For a time they concurred in 
applauding the principles and 
conduct of Mr. Fox; and again 
in condemning bis apparent deser. 
tion of those principles, on the ill. 
fated coalition with Lord North, 
in 1783. And yet, when Dr, 
Jebb, in a desponding moment, 
was lamenting that great man as 
irretrievably lost to the cause of 
freedom, bis wife encouraged him 
never to despair; ** for Mr. Fox, 
she was convinced, on some hap- 
pier occasion would prove him. 
self still worthy of his former 
fame.’? 

But they were very far from 
being deluded by the specious pre- 
tences of Mr, Pitt, whose sincerity 
they doubted, and whose new 
connections they deemed on the 
whole as objectionable as those in 
which his rival was involved. Asa 
reformer, indeed, Dr. Jebb had 
approved Mr. Pitt’s early exer. 
tions, and, on his first appearance 
as a candidate to represent the 
University of Cambridge, had 
given him a decided support: but 
aftcrwards, on his elevation to the 
premiership, he saw so much to 
disap prove in his procecdings, that 
he was actually hesitating to vote 
for him, when Mrs. Jebb observed, 
that ** as he promised fairly, she 
thought a fair trial at least showid 
be given him.” 

They were also sufficiently 
aware, that it was a contest for 
power rather than for principle, 
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in which the opposing parties 
were engaged, and saw much 
stronger grounds of alarm than of 
salistaction inthe conduct of cither 
side. And they were consequently 
very desirous that the real friends 
of liberty should withhold their 
support from any administration 
which might be formed, until ihe 
members should decidedly declare 
their resolution to bring forward 
and carry into cflect a substantial 
reform in the constitution of the 
House of Commons. 

Mrs, Jebb’s sentiments on the 
transactions of this important crisis 
have fortunately been preserved, 
in her correspondence with Major 
Cartwright, the steady and consis. 
tent advocate ef the people’s 
rights. 


‘¢ Never,” she observed, “ has there 
been such confusion or such conduct, 
since Charles’s time: every body has 
been alarmed. Such folly. mismanage- 
ment, and Stuart-iike behaviour, was 
very near bringing in the old ministry 
again, ner can! see how any ministry 
can s/and, as things are at present un- 
less they will come to thr people. 
* Casar has triends, and Pompey has 
friends, but few are ir ends to Rome :’* 
every hour of the day am | reminded of 
the above.t—! hope the counties will 
awake out of ther sound sleep some 
time ; but at present I see not the least 
disposition, and what is .orse Ido net 
see any set of mn inlined to rouse 
thm. ‘(ine party wants to call the ate 
tention of the people to the unconsttu- 
tiona! interierence of the king; which, 
by the bye, the people here are ready 
enouch to notice and the other would 
have the people jon ‘he king to deliver 





* In allusion to the ind.gnant com- 
laint o' Cato * Caesa: hath friends and 
‘ompey hath frends but none are 

fricnds to Reme.’ ~dee Giver ts OUR 
RKreuts, atiact by Major Carewright, 
published in i752, p ‘> and also St» 
Letters to. the Marquis of Tavistock, by 
the same, in 1812; p. 4). 

+ 21st Dec. 1783. 
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him from a faction. But I see every day 
more and more the nex essity of for ming 
un assouiation of ihe friends of ‘he peo 
pie, independent of any party whatever 
an association which should make their 
own terms before they joined either 
Cesar or Pompey. From the conversa- 
tion of vany independent people, lt think 
the time is approaching which would be 
very favourable to this idea, for the cry 
is, *‘ Casar is wrong and Pompry is 
wrong,’ and surely if the people would 
but know their own consequence, they 
might in time make their own choice, 
and dictste to either*.—What have we 
been doing all this time, but endeavour 
ing to eflect what the Revolution did 
not do—to restore the constitution. The 
Revolut on pulled down one sovereign 
and set up another Both parties talk 
of supporting the coustitution, and of 
their Revolution principles. But it is 
the business of the friends of liberiy. at 
this important crisis, to do so nething 
fo: the people, and to make future revo- 
lutions unnecessary. We, therefore, 
who mind arefo m more than any perty 
disputes, and think nothing gained un 
less We restore the constitution, must do 
what we can to keep the a/tair alive+.— 
I am determined if possibie never to de- 
spair of .-he commonwealth : and I al- 
ways endeavour to persuade ethers to 
mike the same resolution. If a particle 
of despair was in my nature, it would 
not fa.l to shew itself at such a time as 
this. The whole attention of the pub- 
lic is taken up with the wranclings of 
the two parties, the doubts o! a dissolu 
tion, and now also with the idea of a 
general coalition. But what can we ex- 
pect from a grand coalition of all the 
abil tes in the kingdom, meaning you 
know the abilities of the two Houses, 
but that, when they feel their own 
strength, they will plunder the East, 
and enslave this nation at their leisure ? 
For as to the two Bills, Mr. Fox's wasa 
subversion of the const tution, and Mr. 
Pitt's will certainly put it into the power 
of the k ng to subvert it. If we have 
no more coalitions, I think we shall be 
able to perswade on: party that it is their 
interest io reform: and .ndecd, I do 
not see how Pitt can attempt to stand 
Upon any other idea , tor the majority 
ing against him, his only excuse is 
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* path Jan. i7x4, 
¢ 1; th Jan, 1784, 
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that such majority does not speak the 
voice of the people*.—The Do. tor took 
some steps "his morning about a meet- 
ing here but our party are a rope of 
sand, and we do not know where to find 
them, nor whether any one would sup- 
port us: aod if it failed miny would 
throw alj the biame on the Doctor, for 
their conduct gives us no reason to ex- 
pect favourt+.—We are endea) ouring to 
revive the cause of the propic, by cet. 
ting a meeting of the Delegates called 
for Monday morning, and after that to 
call a Quintuple; but if the ;copic do 
not come to their senses before that time, 
L shali tremble for the consequence. As 
yet, | am not without hope, that if che 
Union should take place, for so it is to 
be called, because the word Coalition has 
hecome odious, there are many who will 
see that the cwo parties having joined for 
their own interest, are not very likely to 
pay any regard to that of the people, 
and therefore that it will be h giniy ne~ 
cessary for them also to form a union in 
support of their own rights | —And as 
at the best we may e» peci that the up- 
per regions will be very clou y, and that 
the sun will shine very little upon us, 
without a storm of some sor: or other, 
our only hope is that it may be of such 
a nature as to purify St Stephen's -cfore 
there is too great a calm.$—If Parlia- 
ment should be dissolved, and the people, 
tor fear of disturbing the elections, or 
hurting a favourite candidate, or some 
such nonsense, do not call out for a re- 
form, we are ;uined and undone. We 
think that if the varliameni b: disso! ved 
the king should say, it ts because it does 
not «peak the sense of the people. |i— 
General Cunningham, it appears, has 
assured the Irisn House of Commons 
that the present ministers would be 
found as untriendly to a Parliamentary 
reform as their pshiicesturs had been, at 
which the House seemed well pleased. 
The Doctor transcribed the whole pas 
sage from an Irish paper, and sent it to 
Mr. Pitt, with his own sentiments upon 
it,and gave him to understand chat many 
persons would be very “indifierent whe 
was minister, if the septennial bill was 
not repealed. and a substantial reform 
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* 20d Jan. 1784. 

+ 26th Jan, 1784. 
goth Jan, 1784. 
gad Feb. 1784. 

|| ad March, 1784. 








in the represestation procured. *—The 
Irish House of Commons have given 
leave to bring in a Bill for areform , but 
it is thought it will be thrown out: 
for they say the crown as well as the 
parliameni ha: shewn its diss pprobation 
ef the measure. The idea of letting the 
Roman Catholics have sone share in 
the choice of representatives is gaining 
ground; and if they do take them in, po 
administration can stand long against 
such united force. But with us the 
king’s name becomes tou common, and 
the majesty of the people is almost for- 
gotten. I tell you then once more, we 
must push the association wi h all our 
might 't is the grand specific for the 
disorder of the ti:ues; it must be taken 
or we dic.”’+ 

‘These passages, selected from a 
very interesting serics of Mrs. 
Jebb’s letters, sufficiently display 
the accuracy and justice of her 
views, and their strict accordance 
with those plans of constitutional 
improvement, which her husband 
was labouring to advance. 

On their return from an excur- 
sion to Buxton in the autumn of 
1784, their attention was again 
directed to the great cause of par- 
liamentary reform, whilst from 
the alarming proceedings of the 
government in Ireland, they were 
induced to form no very favourable 
presage of the intentions of the 
ministry at home. ‘They were 
led into a discussion of the RIGHTS 
OF JURIES and the LAw OF LI- 
BELS, from the memorable cuse 
of the Dean of St. Asaph; and 
the important questions which 
that case involved. ‘They took, 
if possible, a still more lively in- 
terest in the benevolent design of 
improving the construction and 
management of prisons, and of 
mitigating the severities of the 
penal code. And as the decided 
enemies of oppression and into- 





* 6th March, 1784. 
+ 24th March, 1784. 
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lerance, they deprecated the cone 
tinuance of the slave-trade, and 
the imposition of any restraints or 
penalties for a difference of relie 
gious faith. No disappointments, 
no illiberal aspersions could nar. 
row the philanthropy of their 
hearts: looking forward in the 
firm persuasion that under the 
care of a presiding providence all 
things would ultumately and Ine 
fallibly terminate in good, 

Mrs. Jebb’s affection for her 
husband, thus identified with her 
love of freed’ m and of virtue, was 
unimpaired by the lapse of years, 
But a union of this deep and inti. 
mate nature was too soon unfor- 
tunately closed. Dr. Jebb, whose 
professional and public exertions 
bad brought on a premature decay 
in his Constitution, was sinking 
fast in a decline, and his afflicted 
wife, after attending him in a 
fruitless excursion to Cheltenbam 
for relief, watched over his pillow 
with most anxious solicitude, and 
received his last sigh on the even- 
ing of March 2, 1786, 

As Mrs. Jebb’s strength of mind 
was only equalled by the tender. 
ness of her sensibility, few can 
justly estimate her grief. She 
had lost ‘not merely a husband, 
a partner In @ Common interest; 
but her guardian and protector, 
her guide, philosopher and friend.’ 
Yet she had the remembrance of 
his talents and his virtues to con. 
sole her, which few but those 
who like her possessed a congenial 
spirit could enjoy. And with 
this consolation she rose superior 
to her loss, whilst through life she 
invariably spoke of him, though 
still without repining, in language 
of the deepest regret. 

She contmued, however, om 
terms of the strictest ifitimacy 
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with his surviving firiends; with 
Mr. Brand Hollis whom he highly 
esteemed; Dr. Disney his like. 
minded and faithtal biographer ; 
Mr. Lofft his much devoted pupil; 
Mr. Lambert his strenuous adhe- 
rent in the aflairs of the Univer. 
sity; Mr. Jennings ome of his 
earliest associates in the Unitarian 
congregation; Major Cartwright 
his supporter in the scheme of 
equal representation; and Mr, 
Wyvill his coadjutor im the gene. 


Penal Latis which aggrteve the Catholics of Ireland, 






ral canse of parhamentary reform 
By degrees, as she formed new 
quaintance, she also gained new 
friends 3 loc few persons were at 
any ume introduced to her societ 
Without wishing to cultivate her 
esteem. She eas) of 
access, aid the friends of freedom 
and humanity, when duly r-com. 
mended to her notice, were always 
welcome guests, 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 
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Penal Laws which aggrieve the 
Cathalics of lr eland, 

[From 4 Statement, &+:. Part Il. con- 
tinued from our last No. p. 549.| 
CHAP. VII, 

Of the Laws which disqualify 
the Catholics from voting at Pa- 
rish Vestries. 

The lands of Ireland are almost 
universally occwpied by tenants 
holding separate: tracts, under 
leases, generally subject to con. 
siderable yearly’ rents, and for 
terms of lives or years. There is 
probably no instance (although 
hot uncommon m England) of a 
farmer, cotiage-r, or peasant, in 
Ireland, being also the absulute 
owner (whether in fee.simple, or 
by copy hold, «or otherwise) of the 
land which hie cultivates. Be. 
sides his yearly rent, he is also 
chargeable wi th all tithes, parish 
rates, County cesses, public taxes, 
and other ovstgoings. No part of 
these taxes / alls upon the proprie- 
tor of the soil, or upon any of the 
Persons deriving intermediate ine 
terests bet ween the proprietor and 
the actus occupier; the latter 


alone bears the whole burden. 
Now, the proprietors, of lords in 
fee, of the lands in Ireland, are 
(as to about four.fifth parts) pro. 
testant noblemen, gentry, and cor- 
porations; the residue belongs to 
Caiholics, Dissenters, and others, 
Next, the holders of the interme. 
diate tenures between the pre pri- 
etors and occupiers are. proba ly 
in pretty equal portions, Piotes. 
tants, Catholics, and Dissenters. 
These intermediate tenures have 
necessarily arisen from the state 
of Ireland during the last one 
hundred years; its provincial si- 
tuation; the absence, the indo- 
lence, or the prudence of the pro- 
prietors: the industry, skill and 
intelligence of the resident lessees. 
They are of considerable value ; 
fluctuating according to local cit 
cumstances, the duration of the 
lease, &c. They are very pro- 
dactive of profit rents ; especially 
if granted previously to the general 
tise in the value of lands in Ire- 
land ; and, in the instances of very 
early date, they are intrinsically 
more valuable than the interests 


which the very proprietors ¢j°y 

















in the soil. Hence, they form a 
large proportion of the incomes of 
the geotry and middle classes of 
inhabitants, far exceeding any 
estimate that can be formed from 
the value or extent of similar te- 
nures in England, Thirdly, the 
occupying tenants, who are sub- 
ject to the last and heaviest rents. 
They consist almost wholly of 
Catholics. Certainly it is not too 
much to affirm, that such is the 
fact in 199 instances vut of 200. 
Nor can this tact appear strange 
to any person, who reflects upon 
the natural efiects of the popery 
laws, enacted a century ago. 
These laws expelled the Catholics 
from cities and towns, and com- 
pelled them to dweil in the open 
country: to take lands at high 
rates, and for sbort terms; at rents 
not less than two-thirds ot the full 
improved yearly value, and for 
terms not exceeding Sl. years. 
These laws, which reduced some 
Catholics to beggary, taught in- 
dustry to others; whilst they in- 
flicted poverty and penury, they 
also inculcated labour and fruga- 
lity. The Catholics learned, in 
their bumiliation and necessities, 
to endure the miseries of their 
condition: to live sparingly and 
squalidly: to offer higher rents: 
to accept of smaller profits: to 
risk heavy losses and frequent di-- 
appointments: in fine, to submit 
to numberless privations, which 
the cherished and comfortable 
Protestant had no occasion to un. 
dergo. Hence, the Caitviics na- 
turally became the occupying te- 
nants: they had cultivated the 
science of making reat, and could 
therefore undertake to outbid all 
competition. The unforeseen and 
accidental causes which have since 
raised the value of lands, have, in 
VOL. VII, 41 
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many instances, bestowed prose 
perity upon that course of indus. 
try, which otherwise seemed des- 
perate—the result of penal law, 
and the resource of mere necessi- 
ty. Such being the present con. 
dition of landed property in Ire. 
land, we proceed to state the 
principles of taxation upon which 
this property is legally rated, and 
the proportion of rate which is 
charged upon the landholders, 
farmers, Coltagers, and peasants— 
that is to say, wpon the Catholics, 





A parish vestry signifies an as- 
sembly of the whole parish, met 
together in some convenient place, 
for the dispatch of the affairs and 
business of the parish. All inha- 
bitants of the parish who pay 
church rates, or scot and lot, and 
also all out-dwellers who occupy 
land in the parish, have a right, 
properly, to vote in the vestry; 
and the vote of the majority of 
persons present, ata regular meet. 
ing, binds the whole parish. Such 
is the constitution of a vestry at 
common law. fn Ireland, this 
constitution had remained sound 
and uuimpaired by religious into. 
lerance, until the year 1725, when 
it was first thought proper to ex- 
clude the Catholics, by law, from 
vestries held for the repairing or 
rebuilding of churches. 

In 1793—this cxclusion was 
re-enacted by a clause in the well. 
known statute, entitled, “ An 
act for the relief of his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in Ire. 
land.”” These statutes, and others 
yet tobe noticed, have effectually 
altered the ancient constitution of 
a vestry; imsomuch that, at this 
day, a vestry in Ireland consists, 
not of afl the inhabitants and 
land.occupiers withir the parish, 
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but of such inhabitants and occu. 
piers as happen not to be Cath. 
okies. 

The powers of a parish vestry 
are various and extensive. ‘To 
incur heavy expenses on the part 
of the parish, to levy large sums 
of money upon the houses, lands, 
and persons of the inhabitants at 
large; to apportion those sums 
upon individuals, and to apply 
them at their discretion, uncX. 
amined and uncontrouled; to 
transact generally the local busi- 
ness of the parish: these are 
amongst the powers, vested in 
such persons as legally constitute 
a vestry. They are authorised, 
and indeed bound, to repair the 
whole church; to provide seats 
and benches, communion table, 
pulpit, reading desk, chalices and 
other vessels for the communion, 
basin for the offertory, font, bells, 
biers for the dead, bibies, large 
and small, books of'common pray- 
er, register book, and various 
other books and accommodations : 
to fence and preserve the church. 
yard; to provide a yearly salary 
of 20]. for the parish clerk, &c. 
&c. By common law, if an old 
church is to be rebuilt, or a new 
church is sosmall as to need being 
enlarged, a parish vestry (having 
first received the bishop’s consent, 
and meeting upon due notice) 
may make a rate at their discre- 
tion, for rebuilding or enlarging 
it, as they think proper. By sta- 
tutes, the lord lieutenant and pri. 
vy council, archbishops or bishops, 
may order new churches to be 
built in better places: and when 
the site isto beso changed, the con. 
sent of the majority of Protestant 
parishioners, in vestry assembled, 
is sufficient to assess any rate 
without limit, for building the 
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new church. They may also con. 
vert a parish church into a cath. 
edral church: and, vice versa, a 
cathedral into a paiish church: 
and levy any rates for those pure 
poses, By statute, also, arch. 
bishops and bishops may erect 
new churches, as they think fit, 
and new parishes may be attached 
to such new churches, in case the 
former parish churches be thought 
too small or too distant (of which 
the Protestant parishioners are to 
be sole judges). 

The form of imposing parish 
rates is as follows: the church. 
wardens and Protestant parishion- 
ers assemble together, pursuant 
to notice posted upon the church 
door only. This meeting consti- 
tutes a vestry, competent to 
make any rate, But, if no pa- 
rishioners attend, pursuant (to the 
notice, or if the vestry assembled 
will not make the rate, the church. 
wardens alone may make it. If 
the rate be not made, and conse. 
quently the repairs not done, the 
churchwardens are cited and pun- 
ished by the spiritual court. 

Next, this rate is to be applot- 
ted: that is to say, the vestry pro- 
ceeds to decide upon the precise 
sum, or share of the sum total, 
which each parishioner Is to pay. 
This applotment is made, either 
by the churchwardens or by other 
persons named by the vestry : and 
it isexaminable by the Protestant 
parishioners alone. ‘They may 
alter, add to, or new model it, a8 
they think fit. When finally set. 
tled, it is subscribed by the minis- 
ter, churchwardens, and three of 
the Protestant inhabitants then 
present; and delivered to the 
churchwardens to be levied. But, 
by a recent statute, the subscrip- 
tion of the churchwardens 1s rene 





dered unnecessary: possibly lest 
they should happen to be Catho. 
lies, oc otherwise intractable. The 
churci:hwardens must then collect 
the sum. applotted; and, if neces. 
sary. levy it by distress and sale 
of goods, under a warrant signed 
by two justices, ‘The genera! 
principle of such applotments, in 
theory, ts this: that every inha- 
bitant, &c, ought to be rated 
according to bis ability; which 
ability is estimated, in a country 
parish, by the value of the lands 
he boids in that parish : In a town 
by the value of the house he in- 
habits. But this value is also to 
be esumated by Protestants. The 
actual occupiers (not the landlords 
or Owners) are to be deemed the 
inhabitants, and chargeable with 
every cess for repairs and taxes. 
This is confirmed by statute in 
Ireland, which declares, that the 
occupying lessee shall always pay 
the rate. 

From this statement it appears, 
that according to the laws now 
subsisting im Ireland, the Protes- 
tant parishioners alone are in every 
case invested with a full and dis. 
cretionary power, under the name 
of a vestry. 

Numcrous instances exemplify 
the oppressive exercise of this 


power. We shall, however, only 
select a supposable case, viz. A 
certain parish contains 4,000 


acres of land. It is inhabited by 
about 20 Protestants, and 2,000 
Catholics. ~The Protestants (as 
may happen) consist of the minis- 
ter and his curate—the petty jus- 
tice, the parish clerk, (perhaps 
the justice’s steward) and the Pro. 
tesiant tradesmen, artizans, &c. 
who may be also the permanent 
constables, policemen, publicans, 
&c. ‘Lhe Catholics are the occu- 
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piers of all, or nearly all, the 
land in the parish; whether tillage 
or pasture, bog or mountain; en- 
cumbered already with a rack. 
rent of perhaps 31. per acre, pay- 
able to some absentee landlord ; 
subject also to tithes, to grand. 


jury cesses and county charges, 


continually increasing — together 
with the odious and oppressive 
tax of 3d. per pound, recently im- 
posed upon the gross rents payae 
ble by the pvuorest occupiers. 
Six, eight, or more Protestant pa- 
rishioners meet together in vestry, 
and applot considerable sums, un- 
der the specious title of ** neces. 
sary repairs, buildings &c. for the 
church.” To accommodate the 
carpenter, new seats, doors, and 
other wood work, are voted: to 
the mason, repairs of walls, or 
perhaps a spire, bellfry, or other 
subject of employment: to the 
glazier, new windows; tothe clerk, 
a salary, &c, Thus this vestry, 
like an Irish grand-jury, creates 
lucrative presentments for its 
members; and the amount is le. 
vied rigorously upon the defence- 
less Catholics. The rate thus 
struck is generally an acreable onet 
it varies, annually, from 6d. per 
acre to apy higher sum. In the 
county of Dublin Ls, 3d. per acre 
is a common rate In many 
places it amounts to 2s. per acre 5 
and it lies wholly within the prue 
dence and conscience of the ves- 
try, whether the rate may not one 
day be advanced to 10s. per acre 
or more. The rate upon 4,000 
acres, at only 1s. 3d. per acre, 
amounts to 250/. yearly. Now, 
some farms in the parish may not 
be intrinsically worth more than 
1/, per acre. Moreover, the far- 
mer’s clear yearly profit from any 
land in the parish, upon the ave.’ 
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rage of one year with another, 
may not amount to 10s. per acre, 
perbaps not to 5s,.—or pussibly to 
om penny. Yet he may be thus 
forced to pay Is. or 2s. per acre, 
at the command of his neighbour. 
ing Protestant tradesman: and (as 
an aggravation) for pretended re- 


pairs, or needless ornaments, of 


the Protesiant house of worsbip. 

The Catholics are also mcapa- 
citated from voting in vestries, 
upon any question ** respecting 
the demising or disposing of the 
parish income or estate; or for 
the sulary of the parish clerk; or 
at the elecuon of any churchwar. 
den.” By this interdiction the legis- 
Jature bas secured, to the Protes- 
tant inhabitanisin every parish, the 
power of nominating the church. 
warden—-so as umtormly to be- 
stow the oflice upon a P. otestant, 
where it is an office of profit or 
patronage, as in Dublin, Cork, 
&c. and toi lict it UPON a Catho. 
lic, where it 1s an oflice of expense, 
risk and labour, as in Kilkenny, 
&c. For the Catholic, 1t nom:na- 
ted, is compellable to execute this 
office in person, and does not par- 
take of the indulgence (which the 


law grants to the Dissenters) of 


executing it by deputy, 


There already exists a magni. 
ficent fund, if duly husbanded, for 
building, rebuilding, repairing and 
embellishing, all the Protestant 
churches of Ireland, for twenty 
years to come, lor, to say NO. 
thing of the present amount of the 
value of church lands, episcopal 
rents, annual iithes, &c. or of 
the prodigious encrease which they 
bave experienced of late years, it 
is perfectly notorious, that the 
legislature has grapicd regular 
iunds for the support of Protes. 


tant churches, glebes, &c. to an 
amount so ample, as (o render 
these church-rates wholly unnecese 
sary. From the year 1760 to 1800, 
Various sums of puolic money, 
exceeding 150,000/, have been 
granted by Parhament to the com- 
missioners of Firstet-uits of treland 
for building or repairing Proves. 
tant Churches, luring the same 
period, a jarther sum ot 100 000/. 
has been granted for Luilding glebe 
houses. ‘These ure 
continued annually, pursuen’ to 
the Act of Union, which stipulates, 
“© That all grants for poous wm- 
stitutions im treland shall co 
nue for tu enty years to come, at 
annual sums not dower than the 
annual average sum to be taken por 
the next six years precedwe the 
Uniwn.” The av tape ip these two 
Cases appears, from the statues, 
to have been 10.0000, yearly, (viz. 
for churches 5000/, and for glebe 
houses 5000/.) and has according. 
ly been so paid ever since. We 
may thereture estimate che uogTe. 
gate fund, subject io any expen. 
ditures made within the last tea 
years, as consisting of the follow. 
ing sums, at a rough calculation; 
VIZ. 


donations 


ntte 


1. Of the unapplied Balance, 
remainin unappropriated in 
the Reverend Treasurer's ho nds, 
in 1800, (as appears by a Statute 
ot 1803 about .. . . + £20,000 
2. The Parliamentary grant of 
1803, to the board of First-fruits 
3- The annual grants afore 
said, (10,cool. from 1800 to 
18x11, inclusive) . . 110,0c0@ 
4. The annual revenues, ait 
ing from the First-fruits fund, 
benefices, &c. since 1800, taken 
at a very moderate computation 20,000 


£200 000 
Surely, then, this splendid jund, 
anuvally augmented by an addi. 


50,000 








tional grant of 10,000/, ought to 
place the ehiwch establishment of 
Ireland far above any oceasian of 
resorting to such powers, as are 
exercised by parish vestres, un- 
der the present laws, 

The people of Ireland already 
pay, (as a plain calculation will 
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shew) an average sum, not less 
than 2002. for every fainily that 
frequents the public service of the 
established church: or in other 
words, each of these tamlies now 
costs to the people an average 
sum of 200/. vearly, for its reli- 
cious worship ! 
{To be continued. } 
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On Passages in Mr. Belshan’s 
Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey. 


Sir, August 7, 1812. 

In Mr. Belsham’s Memoirs of 
Mr. Lindsey, I observe a remark, 
p- 116, on the conduct of 
some Dissenting congregations, 
who upon a vacancy occasioned 
by the death of a minister, make 
choice of a successor whose doc- 
trinal sentiments are . materially 
different from his, in consequence 
of his not having been sufficiently 
explicit in stating and defending 
them. The remark is just, as to 
the fact itself, and perhaps as to 
the frequent cause, But that 
specified ts uot the only cause. | 
have known instances of a person 
being chosen to succeed a deceased 
minister of sentiments widely dif- 
ferent from his, though he had 
fully and frequently stated them, 
and had often warmly defended 
them. In some cases tlie succes. 
sor has been more Calvinistical 
than his predecessor, and in others 
less so. But without now inqguir- 
ing into the reasons, for which 
several may be assigned; IL beg 
leave to correct a mistake into 
which Mr. Belsham has fallen in 
the case which he adduces in his. 
note on the above passage, Le 
says, ‘‘ Dr. Doddridge’s congre- 


gation refused to invite Dr. Ashe 
worth whom he recommeuded as 
his successor both in the pulpit 
and in the academy, and whose 
sentiments were in perfect unison 
with his own, and chose a gentle. 
nan, avery worthy person, but 
whose orthodoxy was of a much 
higher tone than that of his pre- 
decessor.”” . Now, Sir, the fact 
was, the congregation at North- 
ampton, atleast the great majority, 
would gladly have received Mr. 
Ashworth as their pastor, but they 
objected to Mr. Clark as his as= 
sistant, who could not be dise 
missed on account of his impore 
lunt services in the academy. I 
must add, that the person they 
chose, viz. Mi. Gilbert of Oakbam, 
Was notso much more orthodox 
than Dr, Doddridge, as is supposd, 
L have beard him preachy as wellas 
read som printed sermons of his, 
from whence I should conclude, 
that his sentiments were tar from 
being ** of a higher tone :’” aud it 
is cortam that bis manner Was not 
near so popular, Indeed, his de. 
livery Was sv still and heavy, that 
some people nave wondered at his 
ever being Chosen to succeed so 
popular a preacher as Ly. Dod 
drudge. And this aflords another 
remarkable instance of the incon. 
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sistency of Dissenters in the choice 
of ministers. 

Betore I close, it may not be 
amiss to nouce another passage 
in the Memoirs, which seems to 
need explanation. Page 264, 
note. ** In Northamptonshire,” 
says Mr. Belsham, (speaking of the 
power claimed by Independent 
churches,) *¢+] recollect another 
instance, in which a venerable 
minister, of irreproachable charac. 
ter, of most amiable manners, and 
unimpeached orshodoxy, was dis- 
missed from his office by the 
church, under some trifling pre- 
tence, in opposition to the sense 
of by far the most respectable 
part of the congregation.” The 
person referred to, doubtless, was 
Mr. Hexial of Northampton, for. 
merly of Sudbury. The fact was, 
that he was a much higher Cal- 
vinist than Dr. Doddrulge or Mr. 
Gilbert, orthe person chosen to suc. 
ceed him. But what Mr. Belsham 
styies ** w trifling pretence’’ was, 
—that he was a man of enlarged 
charity, and would not anathema. 
tize and expel certain worthy per. 
sons, whose sentiments were ob. 
noxious to some narrow-minded 
and bigoted people, who had 
heen thorns in the sides of Dr. 
Doddridge. These people inter. 
preted his great candour as a 
proof of his heterodoxy, and were 
so zealous In propagating the idea 
of his departure from the truth, 
that the majority of the subscribers, 
if they had been allowed a vote 
would have given it against him; 
for itis certain that the number 
of those who remained, excceded 
theirs who espoused this worthy 
man, and went with him to his 
new chapel. It must not be 
omitted, that what excited the 
violent opposition of some was, 


(as had been the case at Sudbury. 
his voting differently from them at 
the election of a member of Par- 
liament. So inconsistent have 
often been the professed friends of 
liberty ! 

Mr. Belsham will excuse the 
freedom used by 

A Daventry Pup. 


On a Passage in Mr. Belsham’s 
Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey. 
SIR, 

I have just read Mr. Belsham’s 
truly interesting Life of the late 
venerable Mr. Lindsey, a work, 
the execution of which, does equal 
credit to the head aod heart of 
the worthy and learned author, 
But there is one passage in that 
work, which may, contrary to the 
intention of the writer, produce 
an unfavourable effect on the 
minds of some persons towards a 
popular institution, notwithstande 
ing he mentions itin terms of bigh 
commendation, Speaking of dif. 
ferent Unitarian Societies, ho obe 
serves, (page 308 & 9,) “ But the 
society which at present holds 
the foremost *rank, and engages 
the most general and the warmest 
support of the Unitarian body. 1s 
that which is called the Unitarian 
Fund Society,” &c. The account 
is too Jong to transcribe, but after 
explaining the nature and prals- 
ing the object of the institution, It 
concludes thus, “ How far the 
venerable patriarch of Unitarian 
ism would have patronised a s0Cl- 
ety of this description cannot now 
be ascertained.’’ This last sen 
tence seems incorrect. It is per- 
fectly known to several persons 
that he highly approved of the so- 
ciety, and felt the greatest satislac- 
tion in its success. He was one 
of its earliest and warmest patrons. 








He gave on its first formation, his 
name with a life subscription to it; 
and such was the interest which 
he took in its growing success, that 
he gave to its tunds a life subscrip- 
tion every year during his life: 
the moncy fur this purpose passed 
through the writer's hands, and he 
can confidently assert. from tfre- 
quent and familiar intercourse, 
that the great success of the Unita. 


rian Fund, and the completion of 


the ** Improved Version of the New 
Testament,” were the two objects 
that lay nearest his heart; and 
when hearing the accounts of the 
society read, and contemplating 
the consequences which, in his 
opinion, they were calculated ul- 
timately to produce, his counte- 
nance would brighten up, and he 
seemed animated with all that be- 
nevolent zeal which distinguished 
his more active days. I would 
Just add, that Mrs. Lindsey, in- 
fluenced by the same ardent desire 
to promote the object of the insti. 
tution with that of her venerable 
and generous husband, made year- 
ly donations to the society as long 
as she lived. 


D. E. 





Remarks on the Quakers’ Yearly 
Epistle. 
SIR, Aug. 16, 1812. 

In your last number you have 
given (p. 470) the Quakers’ late 
Address to the Prince Regent in 
favour of peace, and their Annual 
Episde of Counsel and Admoni- 
tion to the Meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain, Ireland and else- 
where. ‘The first of these docu- 
ments is creditable to their Chris. 
tian feelings in the cause of suffer. 
ing humanity, and indicates a con- 
tinued adherence to their well- 
known testimony against all war, 
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ever sincé they became a distinct 
religious society, 

‘The respecttal but plain un. 
cringing manner in which their 
Address is drawn up, and tts con. 
trast with some other recent ad. 
to the throne, has been 
very properly noticed m_ your 
Monthly Retrospect of Public Af- 
fairs; nor should I criticise any 
passage in it as the intent of the 
compilers is not only good but 
cannot well be mistaken ; did not 
a similar ambiguity and incor. 
rectness of expression pervade also 
the Epistle on subjects highly im. 
portant and very hable to be mis. 
understood. 

These commendable advocates 
for peace say, “ ft is now many 
years since war has been spread- 
ing its desolation over great part 
of the civilized world.” Which is 
equivalent to declaring there has 
been a long period of peace since 
the occurrence of the evils they 
deplore. Whereas they should 
rather bave said war has been 
spreading for many years its de- 
vastations, &c. The conclusion 
of the same paragraph is also in- 
correct. It seems intended to in. 
timate the propriety of the Prince 
Regent’s Counsellurs seeking “ die 
vine direction” in order to enable 
them to second his use of the royal 
prerogative in ‘* putting a period 
to this dreadful state of devas. 
tation.” But it says, ** We trust 
the wisdom of thy councils, as 
they scek for divine direction, will 
be enabled to discover, &c.” ‘The 
pronoun they has no proper ante. 
cedent; and however truly it 
may be a mark of wisdom in Cabi- 
net ministers and statesmen to act 
agreeably to divine direction in an 
undeviating regard to those great 
principles which are of universal 
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obligation, viz. to do justly, to love 
mercy, aid to walk humbly before 
God, I fear a long period will 
tlapse betore these will really be- 
come the mexims on which the 
rulers of nations will govern their 
actions. 

In my remarks on the Epistle 
for 1811 (p. 716 of vol. vi.) I no. 
ticed two singular Instances of am. 
biguity in the use of the possessive 
pronoun * his,”? by one of which 
the ** death” of God is spoken of 
instead of the death of Christ; in 
the other the duty of worshipping 
God, is recommended, as an ‘‘ ac. 
knowledgment of our dependence” 
on the * power’? of Christ. Such 
mistakes as these, tending to con- 
found the most important scrip. 
tural distinctions, cannot be too 
carefully guarded agaiust, and re. 
quire to be pointed out whenever 
they are fallen into. 

The Epistle of the present year 
begins with an ambiguous expres- 
sion ** Being permitted at the pre- 
sent time to investigate the state 
of our religious society ;”? but 
whether it means by the favour of 
God, or by the indulgence of a 
tolerant government, does not ap- 
pear. It the former it should, I 
think have been so stated, if it was 
deemed necessary to announce so 
self-evident a truth. ** For in him 
we live and move and have our 
being.’’ 

The natural reference of the 
Passage as it stands, seems rather 
to the government, and if so, to 
intimate either some recent inter. 
Tuption to their meeting as usual, 
Or an apprehension of such an 
event. Neither of which could, 
I think, be intended. How much 
better and more simple would it 
have been to say, Being met to 
lnvestigate, &e. The paragraph 
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gocs on excellently in ascrify. 
ing the “ origin” of * that love” of 
which they partook together, to 
** the boundless mercy of God, 
through Christour holy Redeemer. 
through him who died tor us, und 
who ever lweth to make ni rces. 
siun for us.” This is sound, scrip. 
tural, aad strictly accordant to 
the standing, and almost uniform, 
language of their ancestors, in re- 
ligious profession. What is it this 
passage asserts or necessarily im. 
plies? 
Ist. That the love of God to 
man his rational ofispring “ tokes 
its origin in his own ** boundless 
merey.”” Or that he is essentially 
mereiul in and of himself, and ts 
not rendered placable and forgiv- 
ing by another. 

2nd. That under the Christian 
dispensation this original love and 
boundless mercy of God 1s com. 
municated to mankind ** through 
Christ our holy Redeemer.” 

3dly. That these benefits flow. 
ing from the unbought mercy and 
goodness of God, were conveyed 
to us through a being capable of 
dying, which cannot truly be af- 
firmed of God, but “ through him 
who died for us,”’ that is, ** Christ 
our holy Redeemer.”’ . 

4thly, That this same being 
*¢ who died for us, ever liveth to 
make intercession for us.” The 
Epistle says nothing respecting 
the true scriptural sense of the 
term translated intercession, but 
it seems to me they cannot have 
understood it as explained by the 
Calvinists,on whatever grounds the 
declaration rests, with which they 
conclude the subject of the 
“ boundless mercy of God.” They 
say ** we have found this love “ 
extend to you our breikren. 
Might they not bave added, nd 








to all the families of the earth. 
But then this grand conselatory 
truth should be stated as a scrip. 
tural doctrine, and not as a new 
discovery of their own, 

In the conelusion of the same 
paragraph the compilers of this 
Epistle say, ** We have desired 
to be directed to mmpart to you 
such information and counsel as 
may tend to your increase in the 
fear of the Lord.” ‘Thar is, as | 
suppose the connection requires, 
of God, the source trom whence 
all the benefits spoken of just be. 
fore are said ta have originated. I 
am the more inclined to this con. 
struction of those words, as | con. 
ceive them in the language of the 
sacred writers, a hiways Meaning 
Jehovah, or God the Father, un- 
less their application is specially 
limited to the Lord Jesus, oF to 
some other persan. 

The same expressions occur in 
the next paragraph, so directly 
after the mention of Christ, as to 
render their intended application 
somewhat more ambiguous, but 
even here itis so Consonant to the 
foregoing assertion of * the bound: 
less mercy of God through Christ,” 
that I cannot hesitate to say such 
is its fair construction. According 
to which it may be truly and 
scripturally said, that we are “ un. 
worthy of the least of the Lord's 
mercies, and dependent only on 
hig compassion for our finul ac- 
ceptance.”’ 

I also readily grant ‘* that no 
awakened mind,” or sincere Chris- 
tian, ** can be without a view wa 
better and an enduring state,’’ cle 
would their religion be vain and 
hopeless, But on what authority 
the authors of this Epistle say, 
“ that inthe state to which we as. 
pire there as nuthing but eternal 
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love, joy and adoration, in the pres 
sence of Aum throuch whose love 
we were first awakened,” f do not 
understand, The serptures appear 
to me to bold out the prospect of 
a vast increase of knowledge in @ 
future state of existence, and not 
merely of beve, poy and aduration, 
in degrees far beyend Our present 
highest conceptions. We are ene 
couraged to beheve, ** we shall” 
then ** see as we are seen,” wheree 
as now, we are only enabled to 
see many things **as through a 
glass darkly.” 

In recommending * Friends to 
be prompt in undertuking. and 
prudent in executing the blessed 
cthee of peace maker,” [| most 
cordially coneur; but IT do not 
know what they mean, when they 
spe uk of * seching to Jesus, tor 
assistance mn periuiming an office 
on which be bas pronounced his 
blessing.”? ‘That is, whether by 
* seeking to Jesus,’? they mean 
praying to him, or seek ng to nhe 
derstand and obey his precepts, and 
to fullow bis example. If the for. 
mer I am not aware of any scrip. 
tural warrant for such an exercise. 
If the latier it is doubtless an ine 
cumbent duty on all Christians. 

‘This paragraph concludes with 
holding up ** the absulute neces- 
sity for all true diserples” (of Jesus) 
to live in peace one with another, 
and to forgive one another’? 
Granted: itis the true badg of 

discipleship, and is so stated in 
many genuine texts. But f cate 
not grant this to be a Christan 
duty, on account of the resson 
which this Epistle assigns, al. 
though that reasen is founded on 
the rendering of Eph, tv. 32. in 
the reeewed version, * even as God 
for Christ's sake hus torgiven 
them.” The Greek preposition ¢» 
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in this passage seems to have been 
first so translated by Cranmer. In 
Jerome’s Latin Bible the passage 
stands thus, (edit. printed in 1479) 
sicut et Deus in Christo donavit 
volis.’ Iu the old authorized 
English version ** as also God in 
Christ hath pardoned you.” Pur. 
ner has it ** even as God zn Christ 
has forgiven you.’”? Newcome and 
the Improved version of the New 
Testament, “as God also through 
Christ hath forgiven you.”” And 
Wakefield to the like import. 

No person that understands 
ever'so little of Greek, will deny 
that by far the most literal and 
usual meaning of the preposition 
av is, in or through, nor is there 
any plausible pretext for rendering 
it otherwise in this passage, see. 
ing that in (he genuine scriptures, 
and even in the received version, 
God is never said to forgive any 
person for Christ’s sake, or on 
account of any other consideration 
than his own boundless mercy and 
goodness. When therefore the 
compilers of this Epistle had set 
out with so sound a doctrine, and 
might have appealed to Purver’s 
translation, Who was of their own 
persuasion, as well as to a cloud 
of other witnesses of far greater au. 
thority, I lament they should have 
stumbled on this erroneous reads 
ing, as I lamented some years be. 
fore, that Joseph Gurney. Bevan, 
in his life of the apostle Paul, 
should have given it without any 
nute thereon, although he has re- 
marked several other'less impor. 
tant errors in the same chapter, 
which in the received version re- 
quire correction. This false read. 
ing represents Christ as the cause 
of the placability of God, where. 
as the early Friends held as 
J. G, Bevan must have known, 
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** that God’s love is not the effect 
of Christ’s satisfaction,” but ia 
unison with the doctrine laid 
down as the present belief of the 
Society in the first paragraph of 
this Epistle, that ‘ Chrast is the 
proper gift and effect of God's 
love.”” 

The next paragraph is excellent 
In that which follows ‘ the youth 
in general” are exhorted * to seek 
the society of experienced Friends, 
—and to receive their admonition 
with meekness and attention.” If 
this exhortation as to the first part 
of it had been reversed, it might 
have been as appropriate and ju~ 
dicious, flow shall those youths 
who are only ** about to leave the 
protection of a parent, and to en- 
ter into the busy scenes of life,” 
rightly distinguish between those 
who are really men of experience, 
and those who are not? It seems 
to me the proper province of all 
that are duly qualified by know. 
ledge and experience in any Chrise 
tian church, to seck out those who 
are in need of counsel, and having 
found them, to be willing to im- 
part it, always remembering how 
inuch may depend en the manner 
in which this important duty is 
discharged. That the way to suc- 
ceed with the greatest certainty is, 
to conciliate their affections by 
kindness of deportment, and to 
convince their undetstandings of 
the. advantages of attending to the 
advice imparted. 

“That the season of early youth 
is a season of peculiar danger,” 
cannot be too strongly impressed, 
but it may be urged with great 
zeal, and yet with so much re- 
pulsive austerity and harshness, as 
totally to fail of producing on the 
tender and susceptible minds of 
youth the effect intended, and ever 








to aggravate those evils it was de- 
signed to prevent. ‘The paragraph 
concludes thus, ** And if you grow 
up under this sense’ (of danger) 
** you will from time to time be 
led to cry for preservation to him 
who has said, (and his words are 
Amen for ever,) £ Him that com- 
eth to me I will in no wise cast 
out.’” 

Do then the compilers of this 
Epistle mean to affirm, that no 
young persons can be sensible 
** that the season of early youth 
is A season of peculiar danger,” 
who do not “ cry for preservation” 
to Jesus, or, in other words, ad- 
dress their supplications unto him? 
I should charitably hope not, yet 
such is the express import of the 
language they use. The sense of 
the peculiar dangers to which 
youth is incident, may be as forci- 
bly impressed upon the minds of 
those who, believing that all the 
words of Christ ** are Amen for 
ever,” and that he hath com. 
manded his followers, both by pre. 
cept and example to worship and 
supplicate ** his Father and our 
Father, his God and our God,” and 
him only, as on those who adopt 
any Arian or Trinitarian articles 
of faith and objects of worship. 

In the above text, John vi. 37, 
so partially quoted, without the 
Jeast mention of God the Father, 
Jesus is recorded even in the same 
verse as saying, “ Ad/ that the Father 
giveth me, shall come to me, and” 
(then follows the part selected by 
the compilers.of this Epistle) “ him 
that cometh to me [| will in no 
wise cast out,’? Had the verse 
been given entire, the sense of the 
passage would have been tolerably 
complete, but it is still more so in 
connexion with the context at 


large. As the passage is managed, unhappy. 
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it is probable the defective manner 
in which it exhibits the sense of 
the text, escaped the attention of 
the greater part ofa numerous ase 
sembly, on its being read therein 
once, or eventwice. Butit seems 
to indicate a disingenuous contri. 
vance on the part of the Com. 
mittee who drew it up, hardly 
compatible with Christian since. 
rity and candour, An open avowal 
in @ manner that no one could 
mistake of their real sentiments, 
would be more creditable to such 
a Committee than to adopt such 
indecisive, obscure and ambiguous 
language as several of the Epistles 
of later years exhibit; instead of 
using such definite, simple, sound 
and scriptural language as emi. 
nently distinguisbes the Epistles of 
their ancestors, and especially 
with regard to the supreme object 
of their religious worship, whether 
in prayer, praise or thanksgiving. 


(To be concluded in our next.] 





Epitaph in Mill.Hill Chapel- 
Yard, Leeds. 
Sir, Sep. 13, 1812. 

Looking lately into a ** History 
of Leeds,’’ I8mo. 1797, I was 
attracted, by an easy association, 
to the article of Mall. Hill Chapel, 
where “ the celebrated Dr. Joseph 
Priestley presided for a number of 
years.”” ‘* It was erected in 1672,” 
and is ‘* said to have been the first 
built in the North of England, after 
the general indulgence.” 

Among the epitaphs “ in the 
chapel-yard” is the following, 
which, [ suppose, may have been 
composed by the late minister of 
the chapel. ‘The adaptation of 
Virgil you will probably deem not 
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In memory of Frederick Wood. 
Ab! dulcis Puer, 
In hoc #vo fuisti. 
Sed 
Magnus ab mtegro seclorum 
Na citur ordo: 
In iilis 
Dulcior et telicior eris. 


The * His‘ory of Leeds” is in 
the epistolary form, and from the 
phraseology appears to have been 
compiled by one of the Soen ty of 
frends, ‘The writer says, that 
** this chapel, incrusted over with 
grey platter, and shaded by trees, 
hus an tuteresting appearance, well 
according with the modest simpli- 
city of rational religion.” ‘The 
Friends, | fear, if fairly represented 
in * Radcliff Moatbly Meeting” 
have lost their first love for this 
sumplicity of ratwnal reliyton, and 
are rather allured by ** words of 
learned length and thundering 
sound,” at which, according toa 
late learned prelatc, reason stands 
aghast and Faith herself is halj 
confounded, 


PRIESTLIENSIS. 


Memorandum of a Conversation 
on the Lorv’s Supper. 


18ti, f ednesday, 
A uve mber 27. 

In consequence of a recent con. 
versation with Mr. M. of N—— 
at Mr. J. T.’s, I read again the 
passages in Luke, and also wm 
Paul, where the last Passover re. 
past, of which our divine Master 
partook, is noticed; and cannot 
find any thing like an dnstitutaon, 
Or command, for a continued ob. 
servance of what is called tge 
Lord's Supper, 

li appears, and nothing further, 
I think, can legitimately be anfere 
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red,—that Jesus in a friendly af. 
fectionate manner desired those 
ae were then partakng of the 

assover Supper with him, to ree 
member hind « hen they should in 
future, at the Passove Tr, of it 
might be any other social supper, 
break bread and drink wine to. 
gether, 

Paul alludes to and repeats 
what he had learnt when be was 
supernaturaily instructed in the 
facts, &c. relative to Jesus, his 
divine master, but does nut deliver 
to the Christian converts at Co- 
rinth, what he so received, ree 
specting the last supper, @s a die 
vine command. For it would 
rather seem the apostle was led 
solely by the report made to him 
of theirsclfish sensuality, and gross 
intemperance, to speak of it at all, 
And after stating, as Luke also 
does, In a simple, touching way, 
the pous and impressively afiec- 
tionate aliusion, made by their 
kind master to his approaching 
sufferings, so immediately betore 
their taking place, he merely, but 
very carnestiy requires of them, 
as they proiessed to partake of a 
repast or supper togeiher, ex presse 
ly in remembrance of Christ and 
of das last social repast with his 
faithtul afleciiouate followers, that 
they sheuld partake of nu ma 
sober, d cent, respectful manner, 
And even though Paul might fully 
approve of such commemoration 
when decently conducted, as @ 
token of respect, (but whether he 
did or not is, perhaps, not to be 
known,) he certamly does not ite 
ssf on it as, in any way commande 
ed by Christ, , 

The Cornnthian converts, i ape 
pears to me, were lett by the i> 
spired aposile to judge for them- 
selves im this matier ; as the aur 











thor of the epistle to the Romans, 
in like manner, left the Christians 
at Rome to their own unbiassed 
judgwent in regard to the observ. 
ance or non.observance of days, 
&c. &c. 

‘Lhe manner in which the Co. 
rinthians celebrated this: festval, 
will not be urced as recounmenda. 
tory of its perpetuity. Nor will 
the mode in which it has generally 
been observed speak very pow- 
erfully ao its favour. But, with- 
oul recurring to expediency, ?/ 
no Divine command were given for 
its observance, aud I can perceive 
no prool of any, it is erroneously 
and improperly called a ** post. 
tive institution” or ** ordinance 
of Christianity 5” and itis net on'y 
not incumbent on Christians to 
receive it, but rather with a 
sober firmness to urge their rea. 
SONS Agaiust if, ws a rite gratuit. 
ously appended to the pure, spiri- 
tual religion of the New Covenant. 


Yarmouth. —. = 





Trish Unitarians. 
SIR, 

In Wakefield’s “ Account of 
Treland,’’ an claborate work just 
published, in two large 4to vol- 
umes, I find a list of ithe Protes- 
tant Dissenting meeting-houses in 
Dublin, in which two, viz. Strand 
Street and Eustace Street, which 
are denominated Presbyterian are 
said to be also Unitarian, (Vol. u. 
p- 608.) If any of -your readers 
can give further information on 
this subject, they will oblige pro. 
bably more persons than 


A. B. 
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Sir, October 13, 1812. 
The second chapter of the work 
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which I introduced to your notice, 
in the last number, (p, 554— 558.) 
The Question of Witchcraft debate 
ed, maintains, ** that the opinion 
of witches bath had its foundation 
in Fleathen Fables.” This notion 
my author sustains by apposite 
quotadens from Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Libatlus, Propertius and 
Lucan, Ile, bowever, adds, * Let 
bo one think that the ingenious 
poets did themselves, or any other 
of the wiser sort of Heathens bee 
lieve such ridiculous and absurd 
fopperics ; for on the contrary, 
when they speak their own minds, 
and not accerdiag to the fable or 
vulgar opinion, they laugh these 
absu.dities to scorn,” (p. 25.) Ine 
Siances, to bis purpose, he quotes 
froin Propertius, Ovid, and espe. 
cially Horace, who ‘excellently, 
and like bimsell, lays it down as 
a mark or signof one’s proficiency 
in moral philosophy, if he had 
learned to despwe and laugh at 
these kind of fables.’’ 

Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, 


sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thes- 


sala sides ? 
Epist. uli, L. 208, 


My author adds an instance 
frou: Seneca (Lib. iv. Nat. Quast.) 
* reproving the credulous simplie 
city of elder times,” by a reference 
to a law of the Twelve ‘Tables, 
which furbad to charm a neighe 
bour’s fields, so as to destroy 
their produce by withholding or 
unseasonubl, producing rain, Ca. 
vetur ne quis alcnas jruges he 
cantassl ; vudis adhuc antiquie 
tas credebat et attrahe imbres 
cuntthus et repelli. (27.) 

‘Lbis chapter concludes ‘© with 
the judyment of Nero, ie elipee 
ror, who, ambitious of bewmg Chief 
inevery thing, especialiy desiring 
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to command the gods, as well as 
men, did, in order thereunto, 
eagerly apply himself to the study 
of magic which after bis utmost 
endeavours, he forsook and de. 
spised, finding it to be vain, and 
to promise that which it cannot 
perforimn.’’ (p. 28.) It ts worthy 
of remark that Mr. Farmer, at 
the close of ch. ii. § 3. of the Dis- 
sertation on Muracles, refers to 
the passage above recited from 
Seneca, and quotes from Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. L. 30, the instance of 
Nero. 

The third chapter is designed 
to shew to what a gainful purpose 
the Papal church has applied the 
opinion of witches, and especially 
*‘ when the Inquisition had got- 
ten foot in many kingdoms and 
ecuntries, what an _ incredible 


number of people were frequently 


tormented and burnt for the crime 
of witchcraft ; which they had so 
entwisted with heresy, or the deny. 
ing of pontifical authority, that, 
in seeking out witches, in torment. 
ing and putting them to death, 
they did at once gratify, as well 
the ambition and usurped power 
of their lord the Pope, as their 
own insatiable covetousness and 
thirst after other men’s goods.” 
(P. 37.) Weare then informed, 
that ** in 1518 the inquisitors put 
to death a great many inchanters, 
which they had found out, for. 
sooth, in the Venetian territories ; 
where such was the extortion and 
covetousness in their proceedings, 
that the country rose up against 
them.” Also, *‘ Nicolaus Re- 
migius, a Lorrain judge,” is said 
to have confessed ** that in the 
time of his judicature, in the space 
of sixteen years, there were about 
800 witches put to death, besides 
as many more that escaped, either 
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by timely running away or by acon- 
stant enduring of torture.” (P. 39.) 

My author adds, that “ after 
the founding of the Dominican and 
Franciscan Fryats, and the setting 
up an office of Inquisition, the 
world grew full of devils and 
witches.”? At the close of this 
chapter mention is made of two 
writers in the sixteenth century, 
who were honourably distinguish. 
ed from the crowd, 

Rari Nantes in gurgite vasto. 

© Alciat a famous civil lawyer, 
who gave an ingenious answer to 
a bishop, as may be seen in his 
Parerga, where he handsomely 
describes the vain and monstrous 
credulity of some divines in this 
question of witchcraft; and Car. 
dan, who, handling this business 
of witches and witchcraft, observe 
ed it to be full of covetousness 
and folly, as any one may read 
in his book de varietate rerum.” 
(P. 39.) 

The fourth chapter is entitled, 
Arguments to prove that there is 
no such thing as a Witch in Scrip- 
ture; and that there is no such 
thing as a Witch at all. The first 
argument is taken ‘* from the dif. 
ference between vulgarly reputed 
witches, and those which our 
translators of the Bible call so :— 
kings, queens and princes, priests 
and pluiosuphers, and wise men 
of this world,—King Manasses 
and Queen Jezabel,” instead of 
‘the witches now-a-days, poor, 
silly, contemptible people,—this 
old gammer and that old good. 
wife.”? (P. 41.) 

The'second argument is drawn 
from the denial of ‘* spirits and 
the resurrection of the dead,” by 
the Sadducees, who “ had the five 
Books of Moses in high esteem 


and regard.” (P. 42:) My author 
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must have exposed himself to ob- 
jectors by this alliance, yet he is 
far enough from advocating the pe. 
culiar doctrines of the Sadducees, 
but merely argues that “ either 
they did not understand Hebrew, 
or if they did, the notion of witch. 
craft doth not appear in Moses,” 
otherwise they could not have de. 
nied the existence of spirits, 

“* The different practices ascribe 
ed unto our vulgarly supposed 
witches, and those in our transla. 
tion of the Bible,” furnish ** the 
third and last argument, that there 
is no such thing as a witch in 
scripture.x—Our modern witches 
practise a secret occult art, and 
’tis a great art to discover them 
by several strange signs and horrid 
tortures, But those whom our 
translators call witches inthe Bible, 
practised what they did openly,” 
otherwise “ how impossible had it 
been for Saud to turn them all out 
of Israel, as,we read he did, 
(1 Sam. 28).”,., My author, adds, 
** a proclamation noweaedays, set 
out to that purpose, would avail 
nothing, and only serve to move 
the laughter of those who stood by 
to hear it.’’ (P. 44.) . 

‘That there is ‘* no such thing as 
a witch in scripture,” is the “first 
argument to prove that there is no 
such a thing as a witch atall,”’ be. 
cause on this subject, ‘* the scrip- 
tures could not be silent, without 
the charge of imperfection.” For 
“the Jews were forbiddento meddle 
with strange women of other na- 
tions, and should there be no cau- 
tion given against their meddling 
With strange creatures, as it were, 
of another world. That law which 
so detested the murder of men, 
that it made them merciful to their 
neighbours’ beasts, could never 
pass over in silence, the cruel and 


abominable actions of witches 
against both man and beast, Withe 
out question, it would have ins 
flicted upon them the severest pun. 
ishments, and, for the discovery of 
their secret and devilish contracts, 
it would have laid down sufficient 
marks for trial ;’’ as, on another 
occasion, * it made use of that 
horrible and amazing trial, by 
the bitter water which caused the 
curse.”? (P. 46.) 

My author next argues “ from 
the miserable poverty of vulgarly 
reputed witches, that they are 
wrongfully accused.” He is ** not 
willing to believe that they have 
such a power with the devil as to 
make him to do wonderful things 
at their command, when they never 
command him to fetch them money 
and bread.’’ He then proceeds to 
* charge those who obstinately 
maintain there are witches, either 
with irrationality or impiety. Irras 
tionalto think that the devils are 
creatunes full of malice, and breaths 
ing, nought but :mischief against 
the: whole race of man, and that 
they suffer a man to live, when they 
can so easily killius at the coms 
mand of a witch. Butif you evade 
this, by saying that devils cannot 
hurt us without God's permission, 
‘tis impious to concern: the great 
God with witchcraft.” (P.47.) This 
opinion is sustained by the au. 
thority of Calvin, who, ‘* in his 
Sermons on the two first chapters 
of Job, takes a great deal of pains 
to explode this opinion of God’s 
permission, and shews, by several 
examples, that God doth not 
barely permit, but orders and de. 
termines the actions of devils and 
wicked men, affirming that if apes 
could speak, they would speak 
wiser than those men who talk of 
God's permitting.” (P. 48.) 
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The last argument against the 
reality of witehcralt is, * that it 
ascribes unto the devil an omnipo. 
tent power; insomuch that no 
rational man, by the iivhtof rea- 
son, shall be able to tll trom the 
history of the gospel, whether 
Christ were a witch or no.” My 
author immediately adds, accord- 
ing to the theory of unracles which 
Mr. Farmer ably maintained and 
illustrated, a century later; ** for, 
lec some men think what they 
please, the holiness of his doctrine 
is not the thousandth part sueb a 
proof of his acting by a divine 
power, a@ the miraculousness of 
his works. But, alas! what were 
his miracles, or how were they {to 
be valued, if malicious creatures, 
without @ divine Commission ens 
abling them thereto, can make 
frogs and serpents raise the dead, 
and give law unto the winds and 
seas.” This passage introduces the 
author's dtabvical creed: which, 
howeve runsupported by a rational 
interpretation of scripture, is 
qualified and harmless, compared 
with avy creed which Lad appeared 
in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, or with the present pupu. 
lar doctrine of Devils. 

** | believe that devils are aérial 
Creatures ; and though they may 
have more skill, agility and strength 
than men, yet that they act as 
men do, by applying of natural 
agents and patients to one another 
in this sublunary world, But as 
for the world atherial and celesi 
ual, 1 suppose they have no 
power there. Consequently, that 
in spight of them the wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and that the sea. 
sons of the year, as also the fruits 
of the earth are neither of them 
promoted or hindered by them, but 
immediately depend upon the mo- 
tions and mutual aspects of the 


glorious celestial stars, that are an 
way obnoxious to diabolic. | pow. 
ers.” My author COnSHers ** thepmp 
who think otherv ise, toapproach 
unto the opinien of the Pe) 
who held there two oreat 
beings, both almighty, both at 
mutual and perpetual war; one 
the author of all good, the other, 
the auther ofvail’ evil.” (P. 40.) 
In this Connection is quoted at 
large, mm the Latin original, **a 
very seasonable deeree made by 
the Council of Ameyra, wore ane 
cient than the Nacene Council, 
wherein they declare to all Chris- 
tans the heathenishness of this be- 
het and opinion.” (P. 52.) 

‘The Afth chapter, entitled, An 
Auswer to thew Arguments who 
endvawvour tu prove there are 
Witches, consisis chufly of an 
enumeration, rather sarcastic, of 
the stories retailed on the subject 
of witcheraft: ami the haunts of 
spirits. Yet, to the believers in 
such marvellous: tales, the author 
makes the following unexpected, 
though qualified concession, the 
first sentence of which reminded 
me of bis cotemporary Milton ;— 


ons, 


were 


Millions of spiritual creaturcs walk the 
earth, « . 
Unseen ; both when we wake and when 


we sleep. 


‘6 | firnily , believe there are 
many thousands of spirits, made of 
an|incorporeal matter, too fine to 
be perceived by ‘the senses of men, 
Nor will, L gaansay ‘the authority 
of so. many: the world, who af- 
firm they have seen and beard the 
strange things which 1 just now 
mentioned ; supposing that these 
spirits may oftem play mad pranks 
among us. » But still, I demand a 
reason why] should believe that 
they do so, upon the account of a 
contract made with with any ma” 
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or woman ; for, till that is proved, 
the question of witchcraft stands 
unconcerned.” (P. 60.) ‘The fol. 
lowing manner of accounting for 
the strange fact, that persons 
* have really believed themselves 
witches,’’ is more creditable to the 
author's judgment. 

** Nor is it to be wondered at 
by any one that considers the 
strange effects of melancholy, cs. 
vecially if it hath been heightened 
by poverty, or want of good diet, 
by ignorance, solitariness and old 
age. For that such kind of people 
take their very dreams to be real 
visions and truths, | am sure, not 
only by consequences drawn from 
their actions and reported in books, 
but by the experience also of my 
own acquaintance. ‘The truthis, 
want of knowledge in the art of 
physic, makes men attribute unto 
spirits mere natural distempers ; 
nay, physicians themselves, who 
have excellently laboured in aaa. 
tomy and chemistry, perhaps have 
added little or nothing to the diag- 
nostic part of diseases, so happily 
begun by Hippocrates. Hence it 
is that we are still in the dark as 
to the abstruser distempers of hu. 
man bodies, especially such as 
arise from melancholy, which are 
of so many sorts, and have such 
wonderful effects, that whosoever 
should rightly describe them and 
make them plainly manifest, he 
would discover unte us an un- 
known world, full of unheard of, 
prodigious monsters.” (P. 67-) 

The sixth chapter is designed to 
shew Aow the opinion of witches 
came at first intu the world, The 
author argues that melancholy 
and bodily disordermust ¢* often. 
times present apparitions unto 
men,” which “ was well enough 
known to those who governed the 
VOL, Vil. 4L 
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ancient world, especially the east. 
ern parts thereof,—wise politici« 
uns, famous in their generations, 
and very well experienced in the 
nature ef man,” who ‘ promoted 
these fears of the people, and ime 
proved them for the designs of go 
vernment ;” till ** these actions of 
the priests and grand politicians of 
the world began to be imitated by 
private persons,’ who * deluded 
the people with magic cheats. So 
also did the heathen divines their 
pretended philosophers, men full 
of words and beards, with whom 
Luctan makes very good sport in 
his dialogue, entitked Lovers of 
Lyes,” @ translation of which is 
annexed to this work, ‘“ This 
opinion of witches quickly came 
into the west, and there, at length, 
very much prevailed, by reason of 
the Platunic philosophers. Nor 
is it to be wondered at if Chrise 
tian authors have too much exe 
ceeded on such subjects,’ consi- 
dering ** how much the primitive 
Christians admired the Platonic 
sect. Nor is it unlikely that in 
their frequent exorcisings and come 
jurations, they did but imitate the 
Platonics, who themselves did 
therein but tread the steps of the 
ancient Egyptian priests.” ¢P. 77.) 

The seventh and last chapter 
shortly recapitulates the precede 
ing. The author, probably cons 
templating the sanguinary Consee 
quences of the opinion be had 
combated, as exhibited in bis own 
time, thus solemnly concludes s— 
“¢ Surely the blood of men ought 
not to be so cheap, nor so easily 
to be shed by such who, undes the 
name of God, do g.atily exorbie 
tant passions and selfish ends 5 for 
without question, ynder this side 
heaven, there is nothing so sacred 
as the life of map, for the preses- 
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vation whereof all policiesor forms 
of government, all laws and magis. 
trates are most especially ordained. 
Wherefore | presume that this dis- 
course of mine, altempiing to 
prove the vanity and impossibility 
of witchcraft, is so far from any 
deserved censure and blame, that 
it rather deserves Commendation 
and praise, if I can but in the 
least measure contribute to the 
saving of the lives of men.’ 

I have ventured to make so 
many extracts from this small 
publication, to give your readers 
an opportunity of adjusting the 
author’s claim to priority, by 
@ comparison with later writers 
on the same subject; also, from 
an opinion of the book’s rareness, 
having never met with a copy 
except in the public library, to 
whose liberal arrangements I am 
indebted for the present use of it. 

The censure which my author 
deprecated, he appears not to 
have wholly escaped. Of his op. 
ponent, except that he ts called a 
learned man, or of the ttle of his 
work | am ignorant, but The 
Question of Witchcraft was de. 
fended against his criticisms, by 
the anonymous author of The 
Doctrine of Devils, &c. published 
in 1676, which shall be noticed in 
a following number, He describes 
the present work as “ a jiddictous 
book, that contains more good rea. 
Son, true relagton and right Chris- 
tranity, than all those lumps and 
cartloads of luggage, that hath 
been fardled up, by all the fag. 
geters of demonologustical winter. 
tales, and witchcraftical legenda: 
raes, since they first begun to faul 


clean paper.” 
VERM ICULUS. 
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Russia. 

How much soever we may de. 
plore the conquests of Buonaparte 
in the north of Europe, no one 
can affect to doubt the desirable. 
ness of a change in the state of the 
immense population of those re= 
gions. The Russian boor is a 
complete slave. The following 
extract of a private letter from 
the French papers, dated Neroc, 
August $1, 1812, and published 
in the Morning Chronicle of 
September 26, will affect the hu. 
mane reader with any sentiment 
but admiration of the present 
order of things in Russia :— 

** | have lately been witness of 
a fact, which much amused me 
and my companions in arms. We 
slept in a castle, in which we re- 
marked about sixty men collected 
in the corner of the court; they 
were peasants which the lord had 
gained at play, and which had 
jast been sent him from the banks 
of the Wolga. Men wonat play!” 

If the writer of this paragraph, 
probably a gay slave of the haugh- 
ty ruler of France, could allow 
himself to mark such a circum. 
stance with a note of astonishment, 
surely it may be permitted toa 
Briton, to express the indignation 
Which it raises in his bosom. 


HOMO. 





Letters to a Student. 
LETTER VI. 


Deak EvUGENIUS, 
Every hint suggested, every 
reflection offered in the preced- 
ing letters, has its particular use 
in the place and connection 10 
which it stands: but they have 
all a further and more remote use 
than to form you into the diligent, 
virtuous and ingenuous students 















































They have a tendency that regards 
your whole character and your 
future life, They will fall short 
of their end, if they have not some 
efficacy in producing an excellent 
character ; comprehending under 
that term, piety to the Divine 
Being and religious regard to the 
author of Christianity. Should 
the foregoing hints carry weight to 
your mind, should they meet your 
approbation, should they be re- 
garded as maxims, to which you 
will seriously and strictly adhere, 
they cannot fail to make you a 
better, as well as a wiser man. It 
is a fact, that not only the happi- 
ness, but the character in every 
successive period of human life, 
depends in’a great measure on our 
conduct in the preceding periods, 

Your bosoin glows with a laud. 
able ambition to leave the semi- 
nary, into which you have entered, 
with a more improved understand. 
ing, with a more cultivated mind 
than you possessed at your ad. 
mittance into it. It is to be ear- 
nestly wished that you would 
carry your views still further ; 
namely, to come from it with a 
Stronger sense of virtue, with 
more solid habits of gooduess. Be 
this object continually kept in 
view, ; 

One good disposition in the soul 
is infinitely preferable to the finest 
parts, or the most brilliant wit. 
One virthe in ‘the’ life is more 
valuable than a million of truths 
floating in the head, of any ‘arts 
and sciences, with which the un- 
derstanding can be. stocked. 

“ There is, indeed, an excellence 
in knowledge ; but it is founded, 
principally, on its connection 


with practice. . There is b> ~ Stonsr ' 


ness in it; byt, when separated 
from. a Nirtuous Character, it js 
nothing but the gréatness of a 
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demon. It is important and valu. 
able, but the importance of it con. 
sists in its furnishing us with greater 
means and powers of usefulness, 
** It is the use we make ofit, or 
the superstructure we raise upon 
it, that must render it an advan. 
tage and a blessing. , It will ren. 
der us more honourable or more 
deformed, just as we apply it: 
and the lowest degree of it, when 
attended with suitable practice, 
will turn to infinitely more ac- 
count than the Aighest degree of 
it, without suitable practice. It 
is better, unspeakahly, to be even 
the silliest creature upon earth, 
and at the same time yirtuous] 
disposed, than to be the finest wit 
or first scholar in the world, and 
at the same time proud, ill-na. 
tured or envious. | 
“Those who are above vulgar 
errors and prejudices ought also to 
be above vulgar'passtons und vices; 
and if they are not, they are more 
contemptible than the most ignoe 
rant mechanics ot beggars. 
“Every man Will soon find, that 
the want of reason is much better 
than reason abused: and that to 
live and die the poorest ideot, is 
more desirable than to possess 
knowledge, without applying it 
to the practice of Fighteousness, 
“The practite of righteousness 
is the first businness of life. It 
Was for thjs We were stationed in 
the present world, and rot so much 
for any of the pufposes of specu. 
lation and litetary improvement. 
The only sciente worth pursuing 
with anxiety, is that which leads 
to the amendment of the heart, 
and helps us to establish our souls 
in purity and tranquillity®.” 





* Price’s Sermon, on the “ Vanity, 
Infamy and Misery of Knowledge, wi 
out suitable Practice.” 1770, p. 15, 10, 
17y 18) 19) 24. 
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A life regulated by piety and 
virtue, united to an understanding 
improved by science; superior 
talents of judgment and learning, 
directed by candour, benevolence 
and goodness; these include all 
that is noble and respectable in a 
character. 

These reflections resemble ma- 
thematical axioms; they carry 
their own evidence with them: 
and with the conviction they con- 
vey to the mind, they address it 
with the most serious force. Im. 
portant as are the objects of atien. 
tion exhibited in the preceding 
letters, here is still a more upper. 
tant and valuable object of regard; 
separated from which all the rest 
must lose thet: value ana glory. 
Whatever else, then, you neglect, 
attend to your mora) improve. 
ment; Jet the right and pious cul- 
ture of your heart be the leading 
and daily aim of your thoughis 
and pursuits: as the first thing in 
excellence, most extensive in ils 
influence, and of the highest mo. 
ment, in the final results of all 
acquisitions and of life itself. 

To enter into a full detail of 
the means, by which this culture 
of the heart may be advanced, 
would be foreign from the nature 
and design of this address. It 
will be very obvious that devoti- 
onal exercises are in this view of 
main service; and ought to be 
attended to with regularity, con- 
Stancy and fervour. 

_ It will be highly beneficial, as 
it is indeed, the genuine and proper 
employment of the Lord’s Day, 
to give it to your religious and 
moral improvement. Desirable, 
@S on some accounts it may be, to 
avail yourself of the opportunity, 
it may afford, to hear the most 
Celebrated preachers and eminent 
models of pulpit oratory; yet, 
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even here, caution and self-denial 
should be recommended, For 
attendance on them, r garded in 
this light merely, will divert the 
mind from a more essential object, 
your religious edification, and 
will lead yuu to seck, too intensely, 
the gratification of curiosity and 
a mental taste; and to give a 
disproportioned attention to the 
study of elocution. — It will be an 
exercise Of religious prudence to 
confine yourself asa hearer to one 
or two ministers only, and to at. 
tend their preaching with regulari- 
ty; as one who sceks not to be 
amused, but to be edified ; not to 
hear the orator, but to worship 
his Maker; not to be instructed 
in the art of speaking, but to be 
built up in righteousness of lite, 

A diligent and frequent reading 
of sermons recommi nds itself to 
you as an useful practice, not 
oily to direct and form yuur taste 
with respect to such compvsitions, 
but as a means of moral and 
pious improvement. This, we are 
informed, was a course of reading 
to which an eminent physician of 
mouvern times, paid great attention. 
‘* Independently of their theologi- 
cal merit, which should have great 
weight with you, in explaining 
the doctrines of natural and re- 
vealed religion and throwing light 
on passages of scripture, we shall 
scarcely any where meet with a 
richer treasure of practical obser 
vations, and with reflections on life 
and manners, that are better cal- 
culated tommprove the understand- 
ing, mend the hcart and regulate 
the conduct”.”’ 

The great and amiable Dr. 
Doddridge is said, when an aca- 
demical student, to bave laid it 
down as an inviolable rule, (and 

* Dr. Kippisss Life of Sir Jobn 
Pringle,” p. 75, 76, prefixed to his “ Six 
Discourses.” 














herein, says his biographer, he 
was an excellent model for stu- 
dents) to read sume practical 
divinity every day. If you pay a 
constant regard to the culture and 
Improvement of your mural and 
religious character, you will find 
nothing more serviceable, in this 
respect, than the chapter on** The 
Rule of Life,” in Dr. Hartley’s 
Theory of the Mind — It abounds 
with philosophical observations 
and deep reflections, which can. 
not fail strongly to affect the 
enlightened reader, and with im. 
portant directions, that will great. 
ly assist virtuous attainments. 

Be it, indved, your chief study 
to seck virtue; to follow after 
righteousness; you will not be at 
a loss for means to gain the end. 
The great point to be carried, is 
to engage you to make this your 
principal object, and to leave on 
the mind a deep impression of the 
importance of attending to it 
amidst the fascinations of youth. 
In that period of life the heart is 
very susceptible of impressions, 
either good or bad: the character 
begins then to form and settle for 
life: and no future stage of your 
existence, probably, will be more 
favourable, or so favourable, to 
the acquisition of good dispositions 
as is your present. The discipline 
of the seminary, where you are, 
secludes you from many snares and 
temptations; the studics, in which 
you are engaged are all mental 
and innocent; and most of them 
have a good moral tendency : you 
are led, in the course of them, to 
Converse with moral writers, to 
contemplate the best characters, 
and to study the great command- 
ing principles of natural religion 
and revelation. After every al- 
lowance for the difference in cha- 
racters amongst those around you, 
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you must consider yourself placed 
in a select society, where there is 
more virtuous restraint felt, and 
more purity of manners preserved, 
than you will find in any circle 
of the same number, taken indis- 
criminately from the world at 
large. It may be added, that 
the authority under which you 
are placed, is an authority, the 
exertions of which are particu- 
larly directed to favour virtue and 
religion: and it acts with a more 
powerful and engaging force, bee 
cause it is exercised by those who 
would not have been called to the 
posts they fill, had not their own 
moral character stood fair, and 
even high, in the estimation of 
the public. 

So propitious is your situation 
to virtue, should a youth educated 
in it, though not destined for the 
ministry, turn out, not to say a 
vicious charactir, but merely ine 
different to piety, and not a pro 
ficient in virtue, every one will 
say, that he shews himself very 
unworthy of the advantages and 
culture which he has enjoyed. 
But this, my Eugenius, will not 
be your dishonour and shame. 





Quaker Ministers. 
London institution, 
16, ix. 1812, 

There are not many, if any, pe. 
riodical publications, on our table, 
which it gives me greater plea- 
sure, from Ume to time, to peruse, 

than thy Monthly Collection, 
Ob! it is important to humanity 
that the persecutor be exposed, 
however sanctimonious may be 
the mask wherewith his Gehennic 
visage is concealed, My soul 
sickens in reflecting on the case of 
Servetus ; and, scarcely less so, 
in remembesing how the fond 
hopes of the excellent’ Boerhaave 
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he was thought to b 
since yields 

I believe, though, that Amicus, 
in his unity of sentiment with 
George Harrison, (in the last 
number, pp. SLI, 12, 13.) on 
the subject of the Friends com- 
ing forward, as advocates for tol- 
erauon, religious liberty, &c. is 
away from pure Quakerism; 
though he be, pretty evidently, a 
protessor, under thatname. When 
the mistaken Lord Sidmouth 
made the attempt to unchristian. 
ise our laws, on religious meet. 
ings, by forbidding, virtually, the 
twos and threes from gathering 
together, many worthy characters 
wondered that the Quakers did 
not petition like the other sects, 
against that, outragcous measure 
of inexpressible insolence. If the 
Quakers had petitioned any au. 
thority upon earth, on such a 
subject, they would, dstensibly, 
‘have abandoned that devotion 
which characterises them; which, 
in fact, distinguishes them from 
every other sect. If they were, 
now, to unite in support of Chris. 
topher Wywill and other enlight- 
ened legislators, I think it would 
be a similar departure from their 
pure principle, of resting only on 
Divine support. If Lam mistaken 
in this opinion, I hope Amicus, 
in a future number, may be able 
to set me tight. 

But the burden of the present 
address is, to call on bim, to ex. 
plain his term ‘approved minis. 


verging ‘ 
erging, has 


!to our Harvey. 


Dr. Atkin, on hts Biographical Dictionary. 





ters,’ (p. 511, 1. 23, a fundo;) 
for, I suspect that thereto h ings 
a tale, which he may be able to 


reveal. What does he mean by 
Suppe ved ?’ Who are the pe 
precei 5 Are Quaker Spe kers, 
altcr all we have heard of the 
necessity of their belug inspired, 
only ihe the preachers in other 
ects and -hierarchies 2 Are they 
subjected, to. consecration nd 
ordinations [the approvals] of 
men? If sc then, are not 


? 


their [approved] ministers, bung 


fide, what«they have always so 


strongly declaimed against, viz, 
men-made ministers ? 

With a feeling of respect to, 
wards the, well-meaning Ainicus 
and to his eulogised friend, con. 
sk an I. 





Dr, Aikin, on his Biographical 
Dictionary. 
Stoke Newington, 
SIR, Oct. 17, 1812. 

Observing in the last number 
of the Repository a letter respect. 
ing the suspension of the biogra- 
phical work in which I have been 
long engaged, I request your In. 
scrtion of a brief reply. Were it 
necessary, I could easily state the 
causes of the long delay in the 
completion, of this work, from 
which it would clearly appear 


‘that the fault bas not lain with 


the writers; who have always 
been ready to deliver copy before 
it was demanded. It is more sa- 
uisfactory, that I am able now to 
inform the public, thatthe Eighth 
Volume will immediately go to 
press, and that there is every reae 
son to expect that no further delay 
will occur in the publication of 
the remainder, 
lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
I, AIKIN. 
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** Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.” 


Port. 


-_--—_—-——_.- -—- — 


Arr. I. Flistory of Dissenters, 
from the Kevolutron in 1088, to 
the year 1808. In four volumes. 
By David Bogue and James 
Bennett. Vol. 1V. London. Wil. 
liains, &c. &e. pp. 512. 1812. 
In conducting our Review de. 

partinent, we trust that we have not 

been unmindful of its motto: our 
praises, we believe, have been 
cheerful; our censures, tearless, 
thouch reluctant, For the most 
part, indeed, the works submitted 
to our attention, have merited 
and received our general, if not 
our unqualified, approbation, ‘The 
most signal exception has been 
furnished by the present publica- 
tion. This History (so it is called) 
truth and duty have constrained 
us to brand with the strongest re- 

probation. Mean, vulgarand de. 
fective in the composition, intem. 
perate and bitter, beyond most 
contemporary Writings, in its 
spirit, it Carries with it its own 
antidote, as to every intelligent 
and discerning reader, and can 
mislead only those unreflecung 
and illiterate partizans who con- 
sider the selfassuming orthodoxy 
of the day us a compensation for 
the want of knowledge and talent, 
of fidelity and candour. It is not 
because the creed of Mr. Bogue 
and Mr. Bennett differs from ours 
that we make these animadversions 
on them, in their capacity of bis. 
torians of the Dissenters; for al- 
though we, too, have our. sent. 
ments, our partialities and, 1t may 
be, our prejudices, we have never 
judged it necessary to arraign, on 





that account, the motives of an 
opponent, to depreciate his services 
and altainments, and to inflame 
t pa sions of mankind against 
his narne and character. 


understal ad and hope that 


the \ hor . bye fo) . us, 1S the come 
pletion of the labours of these ad. 
venturous a itiemen mn a field 


which they ought never to have 
ntered: the arrangement is that 
of the preceding volumes. 

From p. 1—106, a sketch is 
siven of the lives of eminent 
Christians, of the state of refigio 
in England, of erminent nién in 
Scotland, of religion in Ireland 
and of religion in America, dur- 
ing the se cond period of the his. 
tory". The remainder of the 
volume, treats of the third period, 
from the accession of George the 
Third, to the year 1808, 

In thie first chapter We hav 
an ‘account of new sects whie 
have arisen during the present 
reign. These, according to our 
authors, are only the Sandema. 
nians and the Swedenborgians, It 
is fashionable with a certain class 
of persons to mourh over the ree 
cent increasé of sects and sectae 
ries. ‘Lhe evil, ‘however, does 
not apptar to be quite so extensive 
as is appre t+hended: and the fact 
‘6 affords some consolation” to 
Messrs. Bogue and Bennett, who 
observe with pain ** the diversities 
of human opinion’’ perpetually 
adding to the numbér of divisions 





ana -_— -——- 


* From the death of Queen, Anne fe 
the accession of hig present Majesty. 
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in the Christian world, (106). Af- 
ter all, the catalogue might have 
been enlarged by the notice of 
Joanna Southcott and her adher- 
ents, who, we believe, are not 
forgotten in the later editions of a 
well-known Sketch of Religious 
Denominations. 

The state of religious liberty 
during the reign of our venerable 
sovereign, is the subject of the 
next chapter. Many topics have 
here presented themselves to our 
historians: such as—the diminish. 
ed favour possessed at court by the 
Dissenters—its causes and its con- 
sequences—the events which led 
immediately to American indepen- 
dence — the clerical petition in 
1772—that of the Dissenting mi- 
nisters in the same and in the fol- 
lowing year—its success in 1779 
—the proceedings in Parliament 
for the relief of the Roman Catho. 
lics—the Protestant associition— 
the riots in 1780 —the Catholic 
bill of 1791—the applications to 






















sion from the established church, 
the attack made by Mr. Graham 
on the principle of all ecelesiasti- 
cal establishments, and mony mi- 
minor and local controversies, be- 
tween Clergymen and Dissenung 
ministers, on schism, village. 
preaching, &c. But their nara. 
tive is defective and incorrect. 
To the name of Mr. Lindsey 
should have been added Dr. Dis. 
ney’s, Mr. Harrte-’s, &c, The de- 
tence of the Dissen ers by Mr. 
Hirton, of Oxtord, aeainst Dr. 
Tatham, ought to buve ben re- 
corded: and the historians should 
have known that Mr. Wakeneld, 
not having been bencficed, had 
no living to surrender. 

The next section of the third 
chapter, sketches the Arminian 
conti oversy : its progress in [lol- 
land, France and England, is, in 
general, touched but slightly by 
these joint historians, who are 
more minute, however, concern. 
ing the recent agitation of it by 


the legislature for the repeal of the several followers of Whntfield 


the Corporation and Test Acts— 
Lord Stanhope’s motion for abol. 
ishing the ecclesiastical penal code 
—Mr. Fox’s for rescinding the 
laws against Antitrinitarians—the 
French Revolution—the contro- 
versies provoked by Mr. Burke— 
the Birmingham riots—and the 
system of esptonnage and alarm 
which followed. 

In the third chapter a view is 
professed to be given of contro. 
versics in which Dissenters were 
engaged. That respecting non- 
conformity takes the lead. The 
authors glance upon Dr. Priest. 
ley’s exertions in the contest, the 
discussion between the Dean of 
Gloucester (Tucker) and Dr. Kip- 


and Wesley. To ascertain the 
sense of scripture on the poipts 
involved in this dispute, is an ob- 
Jectof muci importance: yet the 
question has in common been treat- 
ed metaphysically rather than 
theologically. 

A section is employed in a his- 
tory of what the authors are pleas- 
ed to denominate the Socinras 
controversy, 

They are not so ill-informed as 
to be ignorant that between the 
sentiments of Lzlius and Faustus 
Socinus, on the one band, and of 
the persons styling themselves 
Unitarians, on the other, there 1s 
a marked distinction. In fact, 
moreover, the term Unitarian 


pis, Mr. Lindsey’s resignation of has long been applied by the 


his living, Mr. Wakefield’s seces- 





ablest writers among Trinitarians 
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to those who believe inthe simple 
unity of God and humanity of 
Christ, those, in a word, whose 
sentiments of Christian doctrine 
are most remote from the popular 
and established faith, Messrs. 
Bogue aud Bennett and thetr ad- 
mirers, must be sadly deficrent in 
candour, in judgment and in im- 
partrality, if they cannot affix as 
distinct and precise an idea to the 
name Unttarian as to the épithets 
orthudox and evangelical. Their 
substitution therefore of Socinian, 
is arbitrary, invidious, delusive 
and unjust. 

In a history of nonconformists 
their seminaries for the ministry 
are promiment objects: and to 
these the historians devote a chap. 
ter. The College at Homerton, 
which, by a very equivocal and 
awkward compliment, they style 
the Dissenting Oxford, passes first 
in review. ‘lo this succeeds the 
Acadeiny at Hoxton—its former 
and iis present state ;—then the 
New College at Hackney, another 
in Well Street in the same village, 
the institution which once subsisted 
with signal prosperity at Daventry 
and which is now conducted at 
Wy mondley in Hertfordshire*® that 
at Warrington and York, the 
Baptist College at irist ly the 
academies at Exeter and in the 


West, and those in the North of 


England, &c. 

A delineation follows of the 
present state of education for the 
Ministry among Dissenters. It is 
evidently the aim of the writers to 
establish two propvsilions; the 
one, that more students are now 
educated for the pastoral office in 
the nonconformist churches, and 





* Under the Rev, William Parry, M. A- 
AM 


VOL. VII. 





better educated, than formerly ; 
the other, that particular atten. 
tion is bestowed on the improve. 
ment of the pupil in the Indepen- 
dent seminaries, We doubt the 
justness of great part of the ree 
presentation; the ratheras Messrs, 
Bovue and Bennett underrate the 
Importance of an accomplished, 
Classical education, in connection 
with sacred learning, 

In the first section of the sixth 
chapter we have the lucubrations 
of the authors on the number and 
rank vf Dissenters. During this 
reign nonconformity has added to 
what may be called its population, 
though, perhaps, it cannot boast 
so many affluent professors as at 
an earlier period ; a change which 
we are far from lamenting. The 
speculations of the two historians 
on the causes of the increase or 
the diminution of particular bodies 
of nonconformists, are character. 
istically incorrect. To magnify 
the congregationalists, and depres 
ciate the Presbytcrians, as much 
as possible, 1s, visibly, their aim: 
and this goodly purpose they keep 
in view through their representa. 
tions, in the following sections, of 
the labours and the support of 
ministers, of the public services 
and associations of Dissenters and 
of the inward state of religion in 
this part of the commrnity. 

Wediscover the same gross pate 
tiality in the biography which 
this volume contains, after the 
manner of its precursors, Though 
the selection is not injadicious, 
yet, in the hands of the authors, 
the listury given of Presbyterian 
ministers is wlien calumny, that 
of Independent or Calvinistic Bape 
tist preachers, alinost iudiscrimie 
nate eulogium, 

There is a short chapter on the 
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state of religion in the wor'd, that 
Is,in ki gland, in Seotta dy an dae 

land and beyond the British em. 
pire! And the work closes with 
a picture, Such as this pair of his. 


torians can draw, of the influcnce 


oj dissent on true religion, on sa- 
cred literature, on public morals, 
on civil and religious liberty and 
on national prosperity. 

As it is not the business of re- 
viewers to make outa list of erva‘a 
for the publications which come 
before them, we shall but just ob- 
serve that the volume presents 
numerous examples of typograph- 
ical carelessness and inelegance. 
It was, no doubt, the duty of the 
authors to superintend with dill. 
gence the printing of their work : 
yet, glaringly inaccurate them- 
selves On points of more Inpor. 
tance, they could not be so sen. 
sible as some of their readers are 
to the defects in its mechanical 
execution. 

The style continues to betray 
two different pens, and, with few 
exceptions, is nat less faulty than 
that of the foregoing volumes,—is 
either ludicrously inflated or ex. 
tremely low and coarse*. 





* The tollowing are instances in point : 
p. 4. was honoured to produce (had the 
honour of producing). 32. ** Some 


aight have foreseen that two geniuses,” 


&c. ‘viz. Mr. and Mrs. Rowe). 37. 
* insatiable cupidity” ‘thirst for money, 
43. “lt could now no longer be said 
that the history of Dissenters was that 
of religion” {Surely they must mean the 
history of Dissenters exclusively] 69. 
«This was the ground which had Mr 
Erskine and h:s colleagues occupied in 
their secession, would have cwciliated 
to them,”” &c, 114, ** Sandeman blew 
away with his northern blast the impure 
mist,” &c. 166. * the noncons”’ (noncon- 
formists), 201. “the rivers of blood 
which were shed, and the miseries which 
were extended far and wide through the 


_ Whole paragraphs, and even 
chapters, are composed in a man. 
ner which would disgtace a stu. 
dent of but one year’s standing. 
As the penury of a language occa- 
sions writers in it to employ harsh 
images and figures, so the same 
eflectis often produced by a man’s 
want either of clear ideas or of 
method in arranging them: and 
this is the situation, this the cha. 
racter, of Messrs. Bogue and 
Bennett. Their information also 
concerning persons and events, is 
frequently defective or erroneous : 
and in the judgments which they 
pass upon some of them they ex- 
hibit a deplorable supineness or 
imbecility of mind. 

The Honourable Mr, Boyle they 
entitle, 42, Sir Robert Boyle. 
Dr. Warner, 187, they contound 
with Dr. Warren. They are 
mistaken in supposing that Mr. 
Merivale, 271, was one of the 
ministers of a congregation at Ex- 
eter. The Christian name of the 
late Mr. Kenrick of that city, was 
Timothy, not Thomas, 273. Mr. 
Prerce’s surname is still misspelt 
[it should be Peirce]. We sus« 
pect that the Mr, Hiot spoken of, 
282, as a tutor at Warrington, 
was really Mr. Holt. Of Dr. 
Taylor of Norwich, ib. we are 
satisfied that he was no Racovian, 





world, excited unutterable anguish,” &c. 
Ib. “to put the great clock of Europe 
back five hundred years,” 214. “ the 
difiusion of the gospel in the rural parts 
(the country places) of the kingdom,” 
227. “the same perverse logic as [which | 
would make,” Kee. 278. “ Three gentle- 
en of Rotherham, Joshua, Joseph and 
Thomas Walker, deserve honourable 
mention—the former (the first},” &c. 
319. “ bid [bade] him and his adhe- 
rents,” &c. 346. * the Methodist has 
taken to” [adopted]. And see pp. 254, 
319) Ke. Ke, : 
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283. We learn on enquiry, that 
a gentleman stated, 269, to be in 
the list of Dr. Ashworth’s students, 
was only in Ats erghth year when 
that valuable tutor died, and did 
not enter on his academical ccurse 
till the autumn of 1784! And we 
can assure our readers that similar 
blunders are scattered through the 
work, nor least in the tables, formed 
by Mr. Bogue and Mr. Bennett, 
of the dissenting congregations in 
the several English counties, 

They say, 40, 41, of Dr. Sam. 
uel Johnson: 

“In prose he has happily taken the 
precedence of Addison, whose Spectator 
has much to pollute as well as to divert 
and instruct.” 

This may be a well-intended 
but is a very illiterate decision. 
Where the Rambler has one ad. 
mirer, the Spectator has twenty, 
especially among men of taste and 
cultivauon: and the editorship 
of the Spectator and the respon. 
sibility of the papers to which the 
historians allude (a serious respon. 
sibility it was), rested with Steele, 
not with Addison, of whom John. 
son himself declares,” ‘* He has 
restored virtue to its dignity and 
taught innocence not to be asham. 
ed*.’? 

Of the ignorance and negligence 
of the present historians of the 
Dissenters, and, we are constrained 
toadd, of their gross misrepresen- 
tations, we shall bring forward 
other proofs under the heads of 
their treatment of sects differ. 
ing from their own, their ac- 
count of nonconformist academies, 
their speculations on the decline 
of Presbyterian congregations, 
their view of the methods by which 





# See Johnson’s Life of Addison, and, 
further, No. 555 of the Spectator. 





religion is to be supported, and 
the partiality and calumnies ob- 
servable in their biographical de. 
lineations. 

Calvinists, unlessthe effect of 
their principles be counteracted 
by great comprehension of inind 
and benevolence of temper, will 
be prejudiced, of course, against 
Arminians, What but this pre- 


judice could draw the toilowing 


portrait ot the Wesleyan Metho. 
dists? (392.) 

‘¢ — the want of competent know. 
ledve in the great body ot their preach. 
ers, has nour shed error and enthusiasm 
auong the people, and too fully justi- 
fied the heavy cons ize which has been 
passed upon this communion, as con- 
taining a greater sum of ignorance of 
the scriptures than was ever found in 
any body of Protestants since the Re- 
formation.” 

We do not vouch for the accu- 
racy of the picture: sects better 
known to the histurians, are as 
much distinguished as the Armie 
nian Methodists by ‘* ignorance 
of the scriptures.” 

With some encomiums on the 
Particular Baptists Is mixeda Cone 
demnation of the Antinomianism 
which certain of their miutsters 
are here said to have encouraged. 
As to the General Baptists, it is 
the watural consequence of their 
departure trom evangelical senti- 
ments, that they are charged by 
these writers with a want ol piety. 
We suspect, tov, that no Sande- 
manian would recognize as stricte 
ly just the view presented by 
Messrs. Bo-ue and Bennett of the 
religious body so denominated, 

That reputed Socinians find no 
quarter at their hands, is nothing 
wonderful, Of these they free 
quently speak in the spirit which 
exclaims, * Stand by thyself, for 
1 am holier than thou,’ frequent 
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ly with the rancour of little and 
ungoverned minds, and as often 
with the arrogance of conscious 
infallibility. The party zeal ot the 


historians, even loses sight of 


truth, and (257) falsely ac. 
cuses one Unitarian writer of 
** recommending without a blush 
the pious pleasures of the play- 
house on a Sunday,” and ano. 
ther of ** despising prayer as nu. 
gatory.”’ Such are the artifices 
and the slanders by which they 
hope to captivate the prejudices 
and strengthen the bigotry of 
their ignorant admirers! ‘To the 
opinions of Arians and Socinians 
the catch.word heresies is lavishly 
applied by these authors: Arians 
and Socinians themselves they 
stigmatize as heretics. Among 
the absurdities to which human 
weakness gives birth, none, sure. 
ly, can be grosser than the use of 
this language by Protestants and 
Dissenters. ‘To hear it, gratifies 
a particular class of unbelievcrs, 
and furnishes a triumph to the 
Romanist: while to men who 
really understand the principles 
and genius of Nonconformity it 
is insufflerably disgusting. 

The classical attainments and 
the taste of the late Dr. Thomas 
Gibbons, 259, were not perhaps 
of the highest order. But bis 
style was elegance itself compared 
with that of Mr. Bogue and Mr. 
Bennett: and he uniformly be. 
haved to persons of ail communi. 
ons with the courtesy of a gentle. 
man and the affection of a Chris. 
tian, Admitting that Dr. Daniel 
Fisher, 200, was “ extremely 
unpopular as a preacher,” still 
there could be no necessity for 
his unpopularity being recorded 
by these writers : delicacy would 
have puid some respect tu the 


memery of a worthy man and to 
the feeimgs of a most ex: mplar 

relict. Mr. Berry, ib. and 261, 
has now retired from the stated 
services of the ministry, In conse. 
quence of his infirm’ bealth, 
Concerning the late Mr. Robins, 
264, 270, who was visited, for 
many years, with a similar afflic. 
tion, more might have been said 
with truth, propricty and benefit. 
On the fidelity of the Rev. John 
Horsey of Northampton, in the 
discharge of his duty, when he 
was a theological tutor under 
Coward’s trustees, a most unges 
nerous and unfounded suspicion 
is, in this work, attempted to be 
thrown, ‘The calumny met with 
@ compleat refutation in the 
Monthly Magaz. Vol. VI. 318— 
320. VII. 16—19: and more 
respectable students than those 
whom Mr. Horsey educated, ne- 
ver adorned any dissenting acae 
demy within the circle of our per- 
sonal observation. 

Our historians remark of Mr. 
Micaijah ‘Towgood that ‘* he 
gave lectures in the academy [at 
E.xeter] on biblical criticism, for 
which his learning and judgment, 
though not his orthodoxy, emi- 
nently qualified him,” (272.) Hi- 
therto, we had been taught, by 
the lessons and examples of such 
men as Griesbach, Michaélis and 
Porson, that * biblical criticism” 
is perfecily independent on religie 
ous systems, whether orthodox or 
heretical. But this, it seems, is 
not the judgment of those accom. 
plished and Protestant divines 
Messrs. Bogue and Bennett! 
When they go on to say (273) 
that the progress of Mr. Kene 
rick’s mind * shews the tendency 
of what are called moderate prise 
ciples to Arianism, and thence ‘0 
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Socinianism, on the utmost verge 
of Dersm,’’ they assert an un- 
blushing faisehood. At York 
286) the number of the students 
has increased through successive 
years, and at present (Sept. 1812) 
much exceeds twenty, 

Generally speaking, we differ 


from the writers in our opinion of 


the nature and the mode of the 
education which should be given 
to candidates for the ministry. 

In one point we agree with 
them: we decidedly preter small 
academies to those which are large 
and splendid. ‘They better suit 
the circumstances of Dissenters 
and their ministers, and are far 
more triendly to the ends ot disci- 
pline and study. Yet these his- 
torians, though, apparently, they 
view this subject in the same light 
with ourselves, intimate, not very 
consistently or rationally, the ex. 
pediency of attempting the esta. 
blishment of something like a dis. 
senting university. 308, 309, 310. 

We cannot look with so favour. 
ble an eye as they do on minis. 
ters who ascend the pulpit without 
preparatory instruction. On the 
whole, nevertheless, they plead 
for such instruction, and wish, 
we presume, to be cunsidered as 
alike inimical to a ha/f education 
and to one which 1s costly and fi- 
nished. Among the bulk cf the 
Dissenters the danger is on the 
former side. This is sufficiently 
proved by the style and tone and 
character of the present work, 
and by many of the facts which 
it records or at which it glances, 
Sound learning is so mtimately 
connected with free enquiry, and 
therefore with the interests of re- 
ligion, that when nonconformist 
ministers cease to cultivate and 
possess it, -they will lose a great 





portion of their respectability. 
lt is only inferior to that to which 
every thing is interior, the charity 
which never fartleth, ardent love 
io God, to the Saviour and to 
mankind: and we can inform 
Mr. Bocue and Mir Bennett that 
‘the amms and professions’’ of the 
excellent seminary in the north 
which is supported by Dissenters 
of the Presbyterian denomination, 
are more than nominal. 299, 

It aflurds us pleasuie to see an 
intimation that classical and scie 
enufic knowledge is more encou. 
raged in some of the Independent 
academies than if was at former 
periods. In proportion as it is 
diffused among the pupils, we 
may hop: that bigoiry «til lose 
ground and be discount nanced, 
A familar and correct acquain- 
tance with the best productions 
of Greece and Rome, is, 1n parti- 
cular, so admirable an instrument, 
in judicious hands, of carrying on 
scriptural studies with advantaye, 
that we join in Mr. Wakeheld’s 
regret at the indifference with 
which this object is regarded in 
most of our academies. Messrs, 
Bogue and Kennett, we may well 
SU; pose, Be forgetful that a tole. 
rable master of those languages, 
possesses great facilities for the ate 
tainment of others. 301—304. 

© Theotogy’ say they (305), 
may be pronounced the forte of 
dissenting students.”’ If indeed 
we should take indiscriminately @ 
given Dumber of Undergraduates at 
the university, and, in the same 
manner, au equal number of jue 
nor students at our academies, 
it would be seen, we believe, that 
the latter are more conversant 
with the scriptures and with books 
of systematic theology. kven the 
scriptures, however, are not read 
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to sufficient purpuse by the pupil, 
unless he can read them well in 
the originals: and the value of 
what these gentlemen term ** sys. 
tematic theology’”” we estimate 
very meanly, so far as it is syste- 
matic. When the word falls 
from authors of their stamp, it 
signifies The Institutes of Calvin 
and The Catechisms of the Assem- 
bly of Divines. Now, although 
we shall not deny that there ts 
a ume of lite when these works 
should be put into the hands of 
students in divinity, we protest, 
nevertheless, against their being 
prescribed to them at the begin. 
ning of their inquiries: we pro. 
test against students being brvught 
acquainted with any formularies 
of faith, be they whose or what 
they may, before they have taken 
their views of revealed truth from 
a caretul and critical perusal of 
the native records of Judaism and 
Christianity. Here, we imagine, 
the historians and ourselves are 
completely at issue. We copy 
two sentences, describing the me- 
thod of instruction pursued in 
Mr. Begue’s own seminary at 
Gosport: 282. 

“Of the three years to which the 
course of instruction is limited, the two 
first are occupied with lectures on the 
principles of Christianity, and the last 
with lectures on the sacred books. 
During the whole time Latin, Greék 
and Hebrew are studied, and instruc- 
tions are given in geoyraphy and astro- 
nomy, on language and composition, on 


Jewish antiquities, ecclesiastical history 
and the pastoral oftice.” 


What does this tutor mean by 
“the principles of Christianity” 
if not the principles of Calvinism? 
Allowing him then to consider 
them as identical, we have before 
us his admission that on/y one 
year is devoted to any thing like 
@ critical examination of the sa- 
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cred volume, while two years are 
i occupred with le ctures” on those 
prem ples the truth or falsehood 
of which cannot be legitinately 
ascertained otherwise than by that 
same critical examination which 
such lectures are made to pre. 
cede! ‘lhis, in the eyes of every 
true Protestant and Nonconform- 
Ist, is an Inverted order of theolo. 
gical investigation,  Qur readers 
will, besides, remark that only 
three years are dedicated to the 
whole course, and that, theush 
astronomy is professedly taught, 
we hear nothing of lectures in 
mathematics, 

There 1s some justness in the 
following observauons. 507. 308: 

“ Whether it arises from the earlier 
initiation or longer course of study en- 
joyed by the cl rgy, so that they have 
had time to wear away their yeurhtul 
affectation, or whether they have ' een 
brought to their level by intercourse 
with a larger circle of super.or minds, 
orto whatever other cause t may be 
attributed, it is a fact that serious young 
clergymen frequently e>cel in that mo- 
de t «oncealment of learning and simple 
mode of instruction which indicate at 
once the great an’ good man. In these 
respects they furnish an example which 
the students rom the dissenting aca- 
demies ought to :mitate with unwearied 
attention: for they are e.ccilencies im 
which they are too frequentiy detec- 
tive.” 


But whence does the defect 
proceed? Chiefly from that super- 
ficial communication of literary 
and theological instruction which 
characterizes many of our dissent. 
ing semimaries. Let not Messrs. 
Bogue and Bennett charge upon 
the pupil what is mainly attribu- 
table to the supermtendant and 
the tutor. 

One of their favourite topics, 
is the deciine of Presbyterian 
congregations, especially in the 
metropolis. In recently looking 













































through some numbers of a 
certain flistory of Dissenting 
Churches, &c. By W. Watson, 
which we are persuaded, is not 
unknown to our authors, and in 
which greater regard is paid to 
truth and delicacy than in their 
own volumes, we saw, or fancied 
we saw, both public and personal 
reasons why Mr. Bogue should 
have been silent on this subject. 
It is a fact that both in London 
and in the country many congre. 
gational as well as Presbyterian 
societies have declined; and the 
decay of the former would have 
been far more general, had not 
supplies of ministers been gained 
from the Calvinistic Methodists. 
This is a consideration to which 
the historians should, in justice 
and candour, have attended. 
Will they infer that the Indepen- 
dent congregations which have 
either dwindled or become ex- 
tinct were not strictly orthodox? 
The truth is that it cannot be the 
duty of the enlightened minister 
of religion to gratify the invetera- 
cy of prejudice and the depravity 
of taste in his hearers, which it is 
one branch of his office to cor- 
rect. Consequently, no disgrace 
or blame attaches to the man, be 
he Trinitarian or Antitrinitarian, 
who will not sacrifice every thing 
to the love of popular applause. 
On the other hand, it cannot 
be denied that the absence, ei- 
ther totally or in a great degree, 
of doctrinal, and what some men 
have attempted to stigmatize as 
controversial, preaching, has been 
injurious to the prosperity of cer. 
tain classes of the Dissenters. 
Happily, a more consistent prac- 
tice begins to be adopted: and 
the beneficial effects of it are al. 
ready evident; there never haying 
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been so large a number of avowed 
and respectable Antitrinitarians 
in this country as at the present 
day. 

We learn from our authors, 
506, that ** the modero associa- 
tions, for the suppression of vice, 
and for the observance of the 
Lord’s-day, find their most zea. 
lous members and patrons among 
Dissenters, who,” it is aflirmed, 
** have by these and other means 
elevated the standard of public 
morals.” The manner of the 
historians clearly indicates their 
approbation of calling in the aid 
of the civil magistrate to the sup. 
port of truth and virtue: such is 
their consistency as nonconform. 
ists and the professed disciples of 
him whose kingdom is not of this 
world! For ourselves, we blush 
at hearing that there are any non- 
conformists in these worse than 
equivocal associations; pure as 
may be their motives, their under. 
standings are deplorably ill-in. 


formed. The end cannot sanctity: 


the means: the standard ot public 
morals can never be elevated, but 
must be extremely degraded, by 
spies and approvers, by constables 
and prosecutions, ‘lo make men 
hypocrites, is one thing: to ren. 
der them truly good, is a very 
different and a far more arduous 
process. On the principle of these 
societies, it would not be difficult 
to justify the deservedly repre. 
hended prosecution of the Wool. 
stons and Annetts of a former 
and of the Williamses and Eatons 
of the present age. When once 
we invite the services of justicie 
aries, gaolers and exccutioners in 
religious concerns, it will be ex. 
ceedingly difficult to dismiss or 
limit them. For the same reason, 
and with equal propriety, we may 
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solicit their patriotic cognizance 
ot the Aerctics st whom Ir. 
Bogue and Mr. Bennett level such 
indignation as they are permitted 
to express. We are thankful to a 
gracious Providence that the ma- 
gistrate’s sword cannot be directed 
at pleasure by such writers: they 
are dangerously familiar with the 
word Aeresies ; and, fair as are 
their professions, we should be 
apprehensive of their conveying us 
to ** Lollard’s tower’’* or some 
other receptacle of heretics. 
There is no part of the volume 
before us, which merits severer 
censures than the chapter contain. 
ing the lives of emivent Dissenters. 
We tormerly had occasion to 
notice the injustice of these his- 
torians to the memory of Dr. 
Benson :t norin the representations 
which they now make of him are 
they more studious of truth. He 
did not come “ into the abodes of 
the Fratres Poloni,’”? 399. Dr. 
Benson was too sound a Protes. 
tant to designate himself by the 
name of an uninspired teacher: 
nevertheless, bis sentiments were 
those which it is generally agreed 
to denominate Arian. ‘That he 
exercised the right of private 
judgment and thought for himself, 
neither reprvaching others nor fear. 
ing their reproaches, is great praise : 
we wish it were the praise of 
Messrs. Bogue and Bennett, whoare 
not of all men, best qualified to 
decide upon the * heresy and 
error” of the Lardners and Ben. 
sons of the last age, or to intimate 
as they do, in vulgar and charac. 


* See the Life of Archdeacon Black- 
burne, nsaes to his works), p. 43, 
and on the subject of these associations, 
a@ most excellent letter in Vol. vi. of 
Mon. Rep. 41 I—4I5. 

+ Vol. v. 562. 


ava!) 
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tcristic language, that these em). 
nentdivines wandered into a morass, 
and sunk tn mitre up to the neck. 
1b —To cal the belief of cach 
persons heresy, said the late ami- 
able Mer. Gilpin,’ ‘fis certainly a 
great breach of Christian charity.” 

With their usual want ot modes. 
ty and humility they pronounce 
that Or. Benson was an * impene. 
trably dull man,”’ 400. No doubt, 
he was more signalized by assidu. 
ity and learning than by brilliancy 
of parts. But are the historians 
ignorant that it is a wide interval 
which separates brilliancy from 
dullness! In Dr. Benson's works, 
and especially in his Life of Christ, 
there are many observations indi. 
cating at once ability and know- 
ledge: nor could he be ** an ime 
penetrably dull man’? whose writ. 
ings were thought worthy of being 
translated by Michaélis and other 
accomplished theologians on the 
continents; a distinction the more 
honourable as these German divines 
had not ** imbibed the same sen. 
timents” with Benson. On the 
whole, this notable flourish of our 
authors, has reminded us of John- 
son’s speech concerning Mr. Tho- 
mas Sheridan:+ ‘** Why, Svr, 
Sherry is dull, naturally dull; 
but it must have taken him a great 
deal of pains to become what we 
now see him. Such an excess of 
stupidity, Sir, is not in nature. 
So (said he,) I allowed him all his 
own merit.”} 

They observe, ib., that Dr. 
Benson’s account of Calvin’s con- 
cern in the burning of Servetus Is 








* Life of Cranmer, 132. 
+ Father of the Right Hon. R. B. 


Sheridan. 
t Boswell’s Life of Johnson (ed. gd.) 


vol. i. 408, 409. 
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written coun amore: and they re- 
fer to Bayle, as having investigated 
the subject with an impartiality 
and candour which should put 
English Arians and Socinians to 
the blush. We bave consulted 
such copies of Bayle’s Dictionary 
asare within our reach, but, uo- 
fortunately, have not met with any 
in which this affair is examined, 
Our inquiries will be continued ; 
in the mean time, we give our 
historians credit for the accuracy 
of their reference, and beg to ap- 
prize them that we feel no interest 
in adjusting the balance of guilt 
between the two persecutors Cal. 
vin and Socinus. It is sufficient 
for ws to be persuaded, aud our 
readers will mark the fact, that 
among Unitarians truly so called 
there has been no persecutor. 

From one of the notes of Messrs. 
B. and B. under the article Job 
Orton, we select a morceau, which 
we need not commend to cun- 
tempt : 

* If Job Orton had had a good cheer- 
ful wife, and t»o or three romping 
children around hin, they vould have 


rubbed off his rough: corners, dispelled his 
low spirits, aud nade him a much more 


useful and a happier man.” 418. 


They say of Dr. Price, 422, 
** For profound skill in mathe. 
matical calculaiivns, he bad per- 
haps not his equal in the king. 
dom,”’ The assertion should have 
been limited to that branch of 
the mathematics, the doctrine of 
chances, &c. in which he parti- 
cularly excelled. He quitted his 
Station at Newington Green long 
before his death, which happened 
in the spring of 1791. 

Of Dr. Priestley they seize every 
occasion to speak in the language 
ef malignity and falsehood. 

It was not sufficient that con- 

VOL. VII, 4N 





trary to truth they should charge 
** his eberrations trom evangelical 
priucipics” on his views respecting 
the inspiration of the sacred wri. 
trnys, 249; it was not sufficient 
that, with equal disregard to 
facts, they should describe “ Dr. 
Priestley and bis followers” as 
avowing that ** therr own virtues 
were the foundation of their etere 
nal hopes,” 381. ‘Their biography 
of him, morcover, is little else 
than a tissue of calumnious mis. 
repres: nations. 

** Foudness for books,” they 
inform us, “ was, according to 
his own account, the motive which 
induced him to enter the ministry.” 
Hlis oun account we will place by 
the side of this statement. “ From 
the time I discovered any fondness 
for books iny aunt entertained 
bopes of my being a minister; 
and | readily entered into her 
views.’ Memoirs, &c. 8vo. 5. 

We transcribe what Messrs. 
Bogue and Bennett say of his ree 
moval from Nantwich to Warringe 
ton, and subsequently to Leeds: 
4350, 431. 

‘““He removed to Warrington, in 
1762, to become tutor to the academy, 
which was established there unde: the 
auspices of the heterodox Dissenters. 
Here he married, and resided six years,” 

** Till this time, he says, he had ‘ 

articular fondness .or the studies relat- 
ing to his profession as a m.nister’ ;” 

——“he accepted in 170/, an invita~ 
tion to become minister of Mill Hulk 
chapel, Leeds. Here he ‘ became what 
is called a Socinian, When he says, * I 
always considcred the office of a Chris~ 
tian minister as the most honoutable of 
any upon carth, anv inthe studies prope 
to it 1 always took the greatest delight,” 
it must be left to the re.der to determine 
how this declaration can be reconciled 
to a former avowal aud to the chief pus- 
suits of his life,” 

To the reader let the determina. 
tion be left: but let it not’ be 














made until we have set before him 
the words of Dr. Priestley himself : 
Mem. 46, 47. 


** My removal to Warrington was in 
er, 4761.—Though at the time 

my removal to Warringten, I had 

no particular fondness for the s:udies re- 
lating to my profession then, | germs 
them with great assiduity: and, besides 
compos ng courses of lectures on the theory 
of languege and on oratory and criticism, 
on hich my predecessor tad lectur:d, 
1 introduced lectures on history and gene- 
, on the laws and constitution 


al pol: 
of Bngland and on the history of Eng- 
land.’ 


Yes! The reader will now de. 
termine whether Dr. Priestley is 
speaking of the studies of his ac- 
ademical professorship or of those 
of the Christian ministry. He 
will determine, too, on the accu. 
racy or inaccuracy, on the good 
or bad faith, of the present histo. 
rians of the Dissenters: he will 
see what they have added, what 
they have sugpremneds what they 
have distorted ; and, even should 
he acquit these writers of a base- 
ness of which he might bave sup- 
posed them incapable, he will fully 
convict them of the most reprehen- 
tible negligence and rashness. 

It is not astonishing that they 
vilify. the memoits which they 
Gane thes ak rvert and mu. 

te. Their, exclamations upon 
this work, are : what 4 
display of a fallen creature! What 
an il ion of the trath yr 
mere man at his best estate is al- 
together vanity !’? my 

So destitute are they of:candour 
snd discertiment that they utfe 
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humble, not obtrusive and osten. 
tatious: the other, that authors 
may be quite ds vain and selfish 
when they are relating the history 
either of their friends and party 
or of their opponents, as whent 
give an ingenuous narrative of 
themselves. It was Dr. Priestley’s 
character that 


e et to pour out all himself as 
As downright. Shippen or as old 
Montaigne.” 

What these historians are pleased 
to style his autobiography, reminds 
us forcibly of honest Whiston’s : 
and it is remarkable enough that 
what Messrs. Bogue and Bennett 
ascribe tu his selfishness, is ase 
cribed by others of his censors to 
bis ignorance of the world. With 
superior comprehension of unders 
standing he united the most ami. 
able simplicity of thought and 
manners. Those persons who are 
conversant with his writings, cam 
not fail of seeing that his- affec- 
tions. were eminently raised. above 
present and vistble objects : th 
wilt admire that spirit of thankful. 
ness, and submission to God which 
breathes. more especially in every 
a ane he has onsason 
to 8 of the principal incidents 
of his eventful life, Nor least, of 
all in his lettérs to Mr. Lindsey ;* 
and such persons will be. the last 
to accuse him of a want of, piety 
and of an inordinate regard to 
self! eee yeni 
“The affected ‘contempt, with 


which these gentlemen. treat him. 


as a theologian, 436, 437, is not 


: Porte nd en gh 
i i re seuain baoe "Boas, eatitled to mord. chan a momen 


even by.a limited acquain~ 
tance with books aid men, T 
one is, that. jon, to. be ac- 


nee 
tahed’ Masia of than tomsteales® 


ceptable, must be habitual and @aA- 
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notice, They mean to prefer a 
heavier charge when they allege 
that, ** though a philosopher and 
a minister of religion, he not only 
read novels and plays, but for 
many years gave no less than two 
of three hours a day to games of 
amusement, as cards and back. 
gammon.” Some kind of relax. 
ation, we believe, is necessary to 
ali men: an different persons, 
we know, have diferent amuse- 
ments. He who reads nothing 
but noveis and plays, or little be. 
sides,he who does little or nothing 
more thah play at cards and back- 
gammon, may justly incur censure 
from our authors. We take leave, 
however, to inform them that even 
plays and novels and cards and 
back-gammon are safer amuse. 
ments than calumny and detrac. 
tion, and that in a moral and re- 
ligious view, to say nothing of 
their literary credit, they have 
judged unwisely in selecting the 

rsion of the reputation of the 
venerable dead as the employment 
of their leisure hours. 


We copy the concluding paras po 


graph of their biography of Dr. 
Priestley, 437, 438: 


“« His death completed the scené¢ ex- 
hibited through life. The eternal fate 
of the individual must be left to his 
Judge, who alone can say what passed 
he ceased to hold intercourse with 


But as the cause of Soci re 
this on, it died in his death. 
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to his child as a source of consolation, 
can the benevolence of the Christian 
refrain from pouring over the afflictive 
scene the tears of bitter regret? Are 
these thy consolations, OSocinus’ Could 
the amiable, the ight, the scientific 
ooage turn from his family with no 

ter alleviation to the i 
than this consideration vive shall a 
meet finally, we only require different 
degrees of discipline (the discipline of 
hell !)* to us for final happiness?” 
If the creed of this distinguished maa 
were true, the veriest wretch that died 
unpardoned, unbelieving, unrepenting, 
— say as much as Priestley, ‘ we 
shall all meet finally, for we only re- 
quire different *s of discipline? 
And what turned the eyes of the philo. 
sopher downwards to the state of pun- 
ishuent? Was it because he could noe, 
with § n, look upward, see Jesus 
at the right hand of God and invokehim, 
saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirie? 
But from such a scene of clouds and 
darkness, of sleep before the resurrection 
and punishatent for ages after, we turn 
away with the anguish of com- 
Duscravion, Only repeating. 
ey inne of Dr, ia should 

regarded as cin damne- 
pgp, 

Ii had long been the false but 


confident boast of some religionists 
that Unitarianisin could not supe 
rt the mind in @ dying hour, 
The tranquillity and hope with 
which Dr. Priestley departed frotti 
the world, supplied an additional 
practical confutation of such lane 
guage. With the view therefore 
of destroying or evading the évi4 
dence furnished by so memorable 
it became necessary for 
writers of thé stamp ahd size of 
our historians to discolout thé 
modest narrative given by Mr. 
Priestley of the last moments of 
his father. This it is our duty to’ 
lay before our readers: Memoirs, 
vol, bs 217; 218. 


* The fonds, fe sbtitie’ of Bae 





are the commeént 
Mesers, B. and B. 


































**On Sunday he was much weaker, 
and only sat up in an armed cbair, 
while his bed was made. He desired 
me to read to him the eleventh chapter 
of John. J was going on to read to 
the end of the chapter, but he stopped 
Me at the asth verse. He dwelt for 
some time on the advantage he had de- 
ived-irom reading the scrprures daily, 
and adv sed me to do the same; saying 
that it wou'd prove to me, as it had done 
to him, a source o* the purest pleasure. 
He desired me to reach him a pamphlet 
Which was at his bcd’s head, Simpson 
on the Duration of Future Punishment. 
‘It will be a source of «atisfaction to 
you to read that pamphlet,’ said he, giv- 
ing it tome. ‘It conains iy senti- 
ments, anda belief in them will bea 
support to yon in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, as it has been to me. We 
shall all meet finally: we only require 
differen’ degrees of discipline suied to 
our different tempers, to prepare us for 
fal happiness.. Upon Mr —— com- 
ing into the room, he said ‘ you see, 
Sir, 1 am still living’ Mr ob- 
served, he would always live. ‘ Yes,’ 
said he, ‘1 beliewe, 1 shall: and we 
shall all meet avain in another and a 
better world’ He said this with great 
animation, laying hold on Mr. ——'s 
han.!s in both his.”’ 

“ Before prayers he desired me to 
reach him three publications about 
which he would give me some direc- 
tions next morming. His weakness 
would not permit him to do it at that 
time.” 

‘** At prayers he had all the children 
brought to his bedsiv'e, as !efore. Af- 
ter prayers, they wished him a good 
night, and were leaving the room. He 
desired them to Stay, and spoke to them 
each separately. He exhorted them all 
to continue to love each other. * And 
you, httle thing,’ speaking to Eliza, 
* remember the hymn you learned, 
Birds m their littie nests agree, Ge. 1 
am going to sleep as well as you: for 
deat: is only a good long sound sleep 
in the grave, and we shall meet again.’ 
He cong: atulated us on the dispositions 
of our children; said it was a satisfac- 
tion to sée thiem Likely to tura out well; 
and conunued for so ¢ ime to express 
his contidence in a happy immortality, 
and m a fuwre stave, which would af- 


fo.d us om ample field for the ex 
of oui faculties” eid fer ihe caxcrtion 


On a comparison of these pase 
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suges with Mr. Bogue’s and Mr. 
Bennett’s statement, it may be 
observed, first, that the historians 
make no menuon whatever of Dr. 
Priestley’s desiring his son to read 
to him the interesting chapter 
which contains a relation of the 
resurrection of Lazarus; secondly, 
that they are also silent concern- 
ing his remarks on the edvantage 
and the pleasure of reading the 
sesiptures, and his recommenda. 
tion of the practice ; thirdly, that 
the desire so gratified and the re- 
marks so suggested, are, in fact, 
the key to the whole of this in- 
structive conversation; fourthly, 
that these authors suppress the 
circumstance of the devotional 
service in which Dr. Priestley en. 
gaved ; fitthly, that the man who 
speaks of death asa good long sound 
sleep, could never look upon it as 
consigning him to the pumshment 
of hell, and, sixithly, that, in 
truth, he with great animation 
expatiated on his belief in a happy 
immortality, and declared his 
conviction of his meeung his 
friends in another and a beter 
world, 

It was doubtless his opinion 
that both the afflictions of the 
present life and the future punish- 
ments of the wicked, have a cor- 
rective and remedial tendency. 
This sentiment he conceived to 
be taught by the works and pro- 
vidence and word of God, Whee 
ther it be so, is not now the 
question, Even the most orthue 
dux reader, provided he be impar- 
tial, will agree with our corres- 
pondent, H. P. (Vol. VII. 510, 
511,) that “ the use which Bogue 
aud Bennett have made” of the 
expressions of this allustrious Many 
*¢is highly unwarrantable and in- 


famous,” they ‘ having‘ iniersed 
























































from hence that the Doctor was 
sensible that he was going to hell, 
and all the comfort he had was that 
his suffering there would not be 
eternal.’’ 

We think, with the liberal and 
intelligent writer whom we have 
just quoted, that the dying words 
of Dr. Priestley “ express a 
cheertul expectation of awakening 
from the sleep of death to an ever- 
lastmg life.’ However, we can- 
not subscribe to his doubt whe- 
ther the Doctor's language with 
respect to Simpson’s piece on the 
Duration of Future Punishment, 
be correctly or fully reported, 
Neither can we concur in his 
opinion that it was ‘* a strange 
and unfortunate mode of expres- 
sion.” In our humble judgment, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
the discipline of which Dr. Priest. 
ley speaks, is solely, or even prin- 
cipaliy, futwre discipline. Ol this 
great philosopher and divine it 
was the fixed, the joyful, belief 
that the events of the present 
world, and especially its painful 
vicissitudes, are intended to form, 
to correctand to improve the cha. 
racter. Such then we consider 
to be the discipline which be bas 
mainly, if not altogether, in view ; 
the rather as the attendants on 
his last hours were younger than 
himself. At the same time, Mr. 
Simpson’s Essay, &c. confirmed 
him in the persuasion that there 
is a perfect harmony in the mea- 
sures of the divine government 
throughout all the states and stages 
of our existence, 

In short, we look upon his 
words on his dying bed as com- 
pletely identical with the follow, 
ing’ sentence in his fine dedication 
of one of his works to Dr, John 
Jebb: : ) 
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“ You and I, Sir, re‘oice in the belief 
that the whole human race are under 
the same wholesome discipline, and 
that they will all certainly derive the 
most valuable advantages from it, 
though in different de rec:, in different 
ways and at different periods ,—"’ 

Were it not time to finish this 
article of criticism, we could 
point out many instances of iavie 
dious partiality in the biographi. 
cal sketches framed by these au. 
thors. Thus, while, in the man- 
ner which we have witnessed, they 
endeavour to disparage Dr, Ben. 
son, Guyse, certainly not his su. 
perior, receives neatly unabated 
praise: and while the eccentrici. 
ties of the late Mr. Robinson of 
Cambridge, the consequences of 
impaired health and faculties, are 
rigorously dragged into light, 
those of Mrs. Bendish, the effects 
of a disordered brain, are de. 
scribed as ‘¢ the fruit of her reli- 
gious principles engrafied on an 
ardent temperament.” 27, 

Something sbould have been 
said of the charitable institutions 
(the Orphan Working School, for 
example,) which owe their birth 
to the exertions of the Dissenters, 
Nor should the Bible Society 
have been forgotten. The histo. 
rians make loud professions of 
zeal for the study of the scrip. 
tures: yet we koow that their fa. 
vourite, Dr. Owen, was the stre- 
nuous opposer of Walton’s under. 
taking of the Polyglott: and we 
believe that biblical criticism is, 
on the whole, mach more in- 
debted to the labours and the pa- 
tronage of Presbyterian than to 
those of congregational divines, 

Mr. Begue and Mr. Beunett 
have addressed themselves to the 
prejudices of a pretty numerous 
class of persons, who are accuse 
tomed to take upon trust whatever 
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their spiritual guides, and whose 
ardour for doctrines which they 
have not embraced on Protestant 
principles, is exercised with a 
spirit which Protestantism and 
Christianity disclaim. With such 
men, unhabituated to reading, 
inguiry’and reflection, the errors 
and misrepresentations of these 
historians will pass for facts, their 
intemperance, for zeal, and the 
various blemishes o/ their style, 
for specimens of taste and ele- 
pance > 

Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina 

Mevi! 

We appeal, from such judges, 
to genume and well educated 
Noncontormists, of every denomi- 
nation, Men of this description, 
are eager to disown the present 
History of the Dissenters, as alike 
disgraceful to its authors and 
unjust to the body of which they 
sivle themselves members. In 
taking our leave of it, we ask, 
with no irrational confidence, 
whether it be likely that writers 
so precipitate and ignorant, so 
carcless and undiscerning, so pare 
tial and inequitable and censori. 
ous, as Messrs. Bogue and Ben. 
nett, are possessed of that know. 
ledge of divine truth which they 
consider as having been ‘with. 
holden from the eminent persons 
on whom they lavish their abuse? 





Art. II. 4 Letter to the Reo, 
Dr. Goddard, occasioned by his 
Sermon, preached dugust the 
Sth, 1811, at the Triennial 
Visitation of the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester. By A Layman, 
12mo, pp. 70. Chichester, 
printed ; and sold by 


and Co, London. 1811. 
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falls from the lips or the pens of 


This Layman is an enlightened 
friend of civil and religious liberty, 
in defence of which he discovers 
varied information, urbanity of 
manner and elegance of style, He 
treats Dr. Goddard with respect ; 
to which, indeed, he seems fairly 
entitled: but, at the same time 
he manifests a paramount rever- 
ence of truth and freedom, 

The following passage sets the 
Layman, in a light, to us most 


pleasing. 
“ The lapse of more than a hundred 
years has doubtless produced consideg- 


able change in the opinions and feelings 
of men, and in the import of words, so 
far as they denote those opinions 
feelings. ‘Towards the close of the 17th 
century, religious toleration was uni- 
versa!ly deemed a great thing to bestow 
and to enjoy. At present, I confess 
mysel! to be of that not very small and 
continually increasing number, who re> 
probate both the word and the thi 
as a di to those who assume 
right of granting it, and an insult to 
those who are compelled to receive it. 
For what would you tolerate? Would 
you tolerate what is right; or what is 
wrong ?—the ance of a duty or 
the commission of a crime?” (p. 46.) 
The Layman points out two 
recent causes of the withdrawment 
of the confidence of the people 
from the clergy of the established 
church; Ist. their ‘* unqualified 
approbation and support of the 
violent and headstrong measures 
of policy, which, with few inters 
missions, have been pursued by 
the government of this country 
during the last 40 years,” (p. 58.) 
and 2nd their “‘ opposition to the 
cheap and efficacious plan of edu. 
cating the children of the poor 
ractised and recommended by 
ir. Lancaster.’’ (p- 59). 
In concluding (p. 64, &c.) the 
Layman disclaims all hostility to 


Longman the Established Church, and even 
expresses a wish for its perma- 





nence, though in a reformed state. 
To so liberal a sentiment it may 
seem uncandid to object; but, 
for ourselves, we must avow that, 
with great respect for the body of 
the English clergy and even with 
approbation of the English church, 
compared with other national 
churches, we cannot but consider 
all alliance between church and 
state as radically unchristian, and 
pernicieus in proportion to its 
strictness. We are not for over. 
turhing establishments ; but what. 
ever becomes of them, we are de- 
cidedly for laying down the prin. 
ciples of truth and liberty on the 
basis of the New Testament, 





Art. III. Sie Brief Letters, oc- 
casioned by the Institution o 
an Auasliary British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, at Chelms- 
ford, Essex ; March 23, 1812. 
2nd ed. 8vo, pp. 28. Johnson 
and Co. ea 
Iti a controversy that has caused, 

much ill blood, we are pleased to 

finda pamphlet written with good 
lumiout ; ‘and for sound sense, 

true Protestant principle and a 

leaning to free inquiry and rational, 

views of the‘ gospel as well as for, 
innocent pleasantry and candour, 
we Cat recommend the Sts Brief 

Letters, We fincy we trace in 

them a véteran in the service of 

truth atid fteedom.—At the, end 
of the pamphlet is a useful list of 


) 


the tracts published on the Bible. 


—_—_—_—— 


Ant. IV.. Four Practical Diss 
courseas, on the Character of 
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Jesus Christ; the Manner of 
Christ's Teaching ; Religivus 
Industry; and Rejoicing in 
the Lord always. 8vo. pp, 64, 
is. or 9s. a dozen. 1811. 

Art. V. Five Practical Dis. 
courses : on the Value of 
Health; the Proper Fear of 
God; the Love of God; the 
Use of the Holy Sabbath, and 
Mutual Equity. 8vo. pp. 64. 
Is. 3d. or 12s a dozen. J 
Johnson and Ce, 1811. 


These sermons are published 
by Mr. Charlesworth, the respect. 
able clergyman of Ossington, in 
Nottinghamshire, who has laid 
himself out, in his various public. 
cations, for the promotion of 
practical religion, The dis- 
courses are partly eriginal, and 
partly selected from approved 
authors: the selections are made 
with judgment, and the originals: 
are interesting from, their true. 
evangelical. simplicity. _ Short, 
plain, earnest and affecting, the 
whole. may be recommended for 
family-worship, for distribution, 
amongst, the poor and for the use. 
of Christian, societies destitute of; 
ministers. In, this recommendae 
tion, we would be understood to 
include Mp. Charlesworth’s for« 
mer. small and cheap sets of dise: 
courses oo the same plan, which 
appear to us to contain the mar- 
row of Christianity, upaccompa. 
nied. with doctrinal eae 
sies, which, however importan 
are of no further use than as they. 
tend to rectitude of heart and exe 
cellence of conduct. 
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OBITUARY. 


Reo. J. B. Dewhurst. 


On the wrapper of our last 
Number, the Committee of the 
Unitarian Academy advertised 
that the Institution was to be 
opened un Monday, Nov. 2, un- 
der the Rev. Mr. Dewnurst 
as one of the tutors: we have the 
afflicting task of commencing the 
Obituary department of the pre. 
sent Number with announcing 
that he is no more. Before the 
last magazine was in the hands of 
the majority of our readers, this 
valuable man was already in the 


agonies of death: he died on the 


evening of Monday, October the 


5th, after a few days confinement.: 


In him we have lost one of the 
best scholars and one of the best 
Christians of his age. His death 
has overwhe]med a numerous cir. 
cle of friends with grief. ©The 
chasm it has made can be better 
conceived than described, and 
can never be filled up. He was 
buried on Monday the 12th in. 
stant, at Buuhill Fields; in the 
family vault of E. L. Macmurdo, 

. Of Clapton, of whose family 
hie was long a happy and respected 
member. On Sunday the 18th 
inst. a sermon was preached in 
reference to this calamitous event, 
in the New Gravel-Pit Meeting, 
Hackney, of which Mr. Dewharst 
had been one of the most regular 
attendants atid one of the most 
distinguished ‘otnaments. This’ 
much it was proper to say in the 
present Number; in the next or 
next but one, when the friends of 
the deceased have recovered from 





the shock occasioned by his mys- 
terious removal from them, they 
will probably lay before the rea. 
ders of the Monthly Repository a 
regular Memoir of this eminent 
scholar and excellent man. 





Rev. Job David. 


We have also to announce the 
death of the Rev. Jos Davin, 
of Swans'a: he died after a short 
but severe illness on Sunday the 
llth inst. He-was the writer of 
the memoir. of his friend Mr. 
Howell, in our last Number; the 
next Number will contain some 
Obituary account of himself. 
Such are the mournful vicissi- 
tudes of human nature! 





Rev. T. W. Paterson, 

Died at his. house. at Doning- 
ton on the Heath, in the county 
of Leicester, on Tuesday August 
18th, 1812, the Rev. Tuomas 
WILLIs Patersoy, pastor of the, 
Protestant Dissenting congrega- 
tions at Bardon and Ashby-de-Ja- 
Zouch. His father, the Rev. 
Walter Paterson,* was chaplain 
to the Royal North British Drae 
goons, which situation he ob- 
tained through the interest of the 
old Duke of Cumberland, as. @ 
reward for his meritorious s¢Te 
vices during the rebellion of 1745, 
particularly at the battle of Cul- 
loden, where heis said to have dise 





¢ This information concerning the 
elder Mr. Paterson, was communicated 


by a respected friend who was well ae- 
quai with him. 








. tinguished himself by his courage 
and intrepidity. ‘The duke at 
first proposed to provide for Mr. 
Paterson in the Church of Eng- 
Innd; but as he could vot con. 
sécientiously submit to the terms 
of conformity, he mach to his 
honour declined the offer. He 
accompanied the regiment into 
Germany in 1759, and remained 
some years on the continent. In 
1784 he died suddenly in London, 
and was buried in Bunhill Fields, 

His son, the subject of this 
brief memoir, was born at Bristol, 
on the 6th of October 1768. His 
mother died of a consumption 
during his infancy; and in the 
}Oih year of his age, he was de- 
prived of his surviving parent. 
But notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, he early discovered a 
serious’ spirit, and an amiable dis- 
position; and Providence raised 
up guardians and friends to super- 
intend his edutatien. He receiv- 
ed his grammar learning in:several 
different schools, and was for 
some years under the care of the 
Rev. Jos.:Cornish, of Colyton, in 
Devon. In'1784, he commenced 
‘his’ studies! for the Christian mi- 
nistry, in the seminary at Hox- 
ton; at that time superintended 
by the Rev, Samuel Morton Sav- 
age, D. D. and the year following: 
removed to the Academy at Da- 
ventry, over which the Rev. Thos. 
Belsham presided’ as’ theologica! 
tutor. Having‘ in) 1789 finished 
hisacademical studies, he preach- 
ed six! montlis to thé congregation: 
of Protestant! Dissenters, at) Nar-- 
borough. In'the spring‘of1790,- 
he went! to reside at’ Daventry, 
faving accepted of an’ invitation 
from: the members of the’ Dissent- 
ing church ‘in’ that’ town, to’ be.’ 
‘come’ their’ minister}: and’ was or- 
VOL, Vil. 49 
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dained soon afterwards. At Mi- 
chaeimas 1796, Mr. Paterson 
entered upon the rélation of 
pastor to the congregations assem. 
bling at the chapels at Bardon 
and Ashby-de.la-Zouch, in Lei- 
cestershire. These — sucieties, 
which had long been eminently 
favoured by the useful labours of 
a Winter, a Whitey and a Deth- 
wick,* continued to increasé in 
numbers and respectability, in 
piety and zeal. Mr. Paterson’s 
active exertions tended through 
the divine blessing to promote in 
various ways the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of his hearers. 
He faithfully preached the gospel 
of Christ, and during the last 
fourteen years of bis ministry, he 
travelled sixteen miles, and ene 
gaged in three services every 
Lord’s day. He went about doing 
good, instructing the poor in:their 
own houses, and administering 
suitable consolation to the afflict- 
ed. In many instances his 
labours of love have been rendered 
subservient to the most.important 
ends and purposes; and-under his 
wise and faithful culture, the 
wilderness became fruitful, and 
the desert’ blossomed as the rose, 
A considerable acquisition of proe 
perty which in some has eccasi- 
oned an undue elevation of mind, 
and which has induced others to 
quit the office of the ministry, 
never produced any uifavourable 
change in his temper and dispositi- 
on, of in the leastabated the ardour 
of his'zeal. He was still the same 
niati; he still possessed the same 
amiable and’ condescending man- 





* The Rev. Jeremiah Dethwick, was 
a native of Findern in Derbyshire 4ape 
died August 1st, 1796, aged 63 ; ha 
been pastor of the of Bar- 
don ‘and Ashiy ‘more’ than 4o°years. 
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ners; pursued his labours with 
increasing encrgy ; and employed 
all his talents for the glory of God, 
and the good of his fellow crea 

tures. Onthe 29th of Dec. 1708. 
he commenced a lecture on the 
evening of the Lord’s day im a 
private dwelling near his own 
house at Donington, A_ build. 
ing on his own premises was open. 
ed for public worship on the 16th 
of March 180%, which he gener- 
ously gave up fer the use of the 
society; and when it was enlarg- 
ed some time afterwards, he con. 
tributed liberally to defray the 
expence. In this, and in each of 
his chapels he continued to labour 
with unremitting zeal and assidui- 
ty, as long as the state of his 
health would permit. He also 
established amongst his hearers, a 
circular weekly meeting for reli- 
gious conversation and prayer, 
over which he himself usually 
presided; and regularly devoted 
at least two hours every week, to 
the education of the children of 
the poor. A variety of interesting 
facts recur to the memory of his 
friends, which farther testify that 
his conduct and behaviour in do. 
mestic life, were exemplary and 
engaging. 

As he advanced near the close 
of his earthly pilgrimage, he seem. 
ed to be ripening fast for glory. 
During his long illness, which 
continued more than five months, 
he occasionally suffered some 
pain; though but for short inter. 
vals, experienced great debility, 
and was sensible of his approach- 
ing dissolution. But not a mur. 
muring word escaped from his 
lips; and his mind was composed, 
patieut and resigned. He would 
frequently exclaim, * how gently 
does God deal with me.” Some. 






































T. W. Paterson. 


times he would comfort his comfort- 
ers, suggesting many consolatory 
promises concerning the widow and 
the tatherless, and earnestly ex. 
hort his children to serve the 
Lord with all their hearts; assur. 
ing them that godliness hath the 
promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come; and 
fervently praying that God would 
have mercy upon them. On 
some occasions he expressed gra- 
titude for the kindness which his 
friends manifested, devoutly wish- 
ing that they might experience 
the blessing of the Almighty: and 
at other times desired to be left 
alone, that he might enjoy com. 
munion with his God. He was 
sensible of the value of Christ and 
his gospel; wished to die a peni- 
tent believer in Jesus; and more 
than once exclaimed, ‘* I know 
in whom I have believed, and I 
am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have commit. 
ted unto him against that day.” 
A few hours before he expired, 
when the language of affection ex. 
pressed the confident.expectation 
that he was going to heaven, he 
said, ** I have no doubt of it.” 
The following just portrait of him 
has already been given to the: pub- 
lic. “* He discharged the arduous 
duties of his situation, with great 
activity, zeal’ and faithfulness. 
The respectability of his charac- 
ter, and the urbanity of his man- 
ners, rendered him highly beloved 
by his friends, and generally es- 
teemed in the neighbourhood in 
which he lived. He sustained.a 
severe illness with Christian pa- 
tience and fortitude: and has left 
a name behind him worthy of the 
imitation of his rising family, and 
whieh his friends will long cherishin 
their affectionate remembrance.’ 















Mr. Paterson died of a nervous 
atrophy, before he had completed 
his 44th year; and has left a 
widow and six children to lament 
his loss, and profit by his good 
example. His remains were in- 
terred on the 21st of August, In 
the burial ground belonging to 
Bardon Park Chapel, when the 
Rev. Herbert Jenkins, of Leices- 
ter, introduced the funeral service, 
and the Rev, Henry Davis, of 
Wigston, addressed a numerous 
and weeping audience. 

The next Lord’s day, Mr. 
Jenkins, having conducted a part 
of the devotional service, Mr. 
Scott, of Cradley, preached at 
Bardon in the morning, from 2 
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Kings, ii. 5, ** Knowest thou that 
the Lord will take away thy mas. 
ter from thy head to day? and 
he said yea, | know it; hold you 
your peace.” And in the evening 
ut Donington, from Genesis xl viii, 
21, ** Behold I die, but God shall 
be with you.’”? ‘The funeral 
sermon at  Ashby-de.la Zouch, 
was preached on the following 
Sunday, August 30th, by the Rey, 
Henry Parry, from Numbers xiii, 
10, ** Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his.” J.S. 
Cradley, near Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, 
Sept, 17th i812. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
Peace. of political party.* ‘The idea of 


[This article was written, as will be 
seen, for insertion last month: it is 
now given for the sake of asserting a 
great principle, though without any 
weak expectation of its co cara 

D. 


Religious men begin at length 
to be alive to a sense of the int. 
quity of war and the desirableness 
of peace. The Quakers have no. 
bly borne their tesumony in favour 
of suffering humanity (M. R. p. 
470); and we learn with plea- 
sure that their example is likely 
to be followed by other sects. of 
Dissenters, Some _ respectable 
gentlemen of various denomina- 
tions, in the midland counties, 
have, we understand, taken up 
the project of a general petation 
to the legislature for peace, FROM 
RELIGIOUS MEN; the whole pro. 
ceeding to be kept as distinct as 
possible from every appearance 


such «a measure gladdens our 
hearts, and we hope to see the 
time when political divisions will 
all be lost sight of, and men be 
denominated only as FRIENDS 
OF WAR, Of FRIENDS OF PEACE! 
Let this philanthropic association 
proceed, careless about the timidi- 
ty, lukewarmness, cowardice, and 
opposition of some religious pros 
fessors: they will carry with them 





* The associated Christians have held 
a public meeting at Derby, which was 
most phases attended. ‘heir re- 
solutions, breathing a refreshing spirit 
ot peace and saves have been pub- 
lished the petition founded upon fm 
is, we believe, to be presented to the 
throne. 

The veteran reformer, Major Cart- 
wright, ha- endeavoured to persuade 
the associators to bl-ad the pursuit of 
Parliamentary Reform with tha: of 
Peace. but they have, wisely, we think, 
resolved to keep to the:rone great object 
and to stand on Christian ground. 
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the hearts, and what is more the 
prayers, of the best portion of every 
denomination, of all such as are 


practical disciples of the Prince of 


Peace : sooner or later, too, they 
will succeed, for their arguments 
will be enforced by national cae 
lamity, and while they are, by 
this means, relieving the tempo- 
ral distresses of the poor, they 
will probably excite the multitude, 
to a more serious sense of religion, 
which will be brought before them 
in such a pleasing point of view. 
A lint or two to the Associa. 
tion :—Let the ministers belonging 
to it, chuse every opportunity 
(Christmas-day, Fast-day, &c.) 
for preaching ** peace on earth, 
and good-will to men:’’ let small 
tracts, of from one page te a dozen, 
be drawn up and distributed under 
sanction of a Committee, contain. 
ing selections from popular reli- 
gious writers, (as) Mr. Law,) on 
the wickedness of war, and also 
originals on the cost, the sins and 
the horrors of martial battle :— 
let the associaicd members resolve 
never to illuminate their windows 
on occasion of victories, even 
though the populace should re. 
sort to violence; but to prevent 
misconception, let them explain 
by public advertisement, before 
a general illumination, that they 
mean to refrain from the custom, 
state the ground of their not dojng 
as their neighbours do, and sjgni- 
fy ihut the sum which would have 
been expended on candles or 
lamps, or torches, shall be religi- 
Ots'y appropriated to the poor, hy 
a public Cammitice, to be named ; 
this will disarm the mob and give 
notortety to the association : apd 
in the approaching GENERAL 
LECTION, let no member of ihe 
association give a vute tor an 
candidate, be he Whig or Lory, 






































American Intelligence. 


talk he religiously or profanely, 
who will not pledge himself to be 
A FRIEND TO PEACE, 


American Intelligence. 


We haye received a letter from 
a correspondent in Philadelphia, 
dated June 12, 1812, the sub- 
stance of which we shall lay before 
our readers. 


© T avail myselfof the return of Mr. 
W.L. and family to England to thank 
you for the insertion into the Monthly 
Repository of my communication, rela- 
tive to Our intended Unitarian church. 
Should you see Mr. L. he will be able 
to give you every necessary 'afurmation 
respecting us. He has been a regular 
attendant, being a zealous Unitarian. 
We greatly regret the loss of himself 
and family, for gur numbers, although 
gradually on the increase, compared 
with those of other deuominations, are 
meconsi erable. 

“* Such is the unhappy situation of 
the two countries, yow's and ours, in 
respect to their political relations, that 
we could not Have fixed on & More un- 
propitious time than the present for 
our building. Yet, perhaps, some on 
your side of the water may be disposed 
to think of us. Mr. L. has pretty saa- 
guine hopes, and will try what he can 
do among his immediate connections, 
I know his warm attachment and ex- 
celleat heart. ‘There is a mistake in 
the article in the Reposiiory, respect- 
ng the probable expeuce of our new 
church, instead of 5,000 doliars it 
should have been £5,000 ee 
wag so stated in my letter. also 
mentioned that we had obtained sub- 
scriptions for £1200. Now if the whole 
expence had only been estimated at 
5,000 dollars, T2001, would cover it;-— 
thus a very small error of the press Is 
often of consequence, and inthe present 
instance may be disadvantageons. 

“€ Respecting the churches at Bos- 
ton and their ministers permit nie to 
say a few words, In the communica 
tion formerly made by me, and inserted 
in the Repository for Japuary last, i 
tied togive anaccurate account, and on 
reflectidn see no reason to alter what 
was then written. Mr.Grundy’s corres- 
pondent certainly went too far, for, 











with the exception of King's or the 
Stene Chapel, viz. Dr. Freem-a's 
church, no place ef worship is avow- 
edly Unitarian;—the very name of 
Congregationalist, as is we!l known, 
has relation, not to doctrine, but to 
the mode of discipline. The truth is, 
at Bostont here is considerable diversity 
of sentiment, yet great liberality ame 
candour ;—the people are serious and 
enquiring: no wonder, then, if, in the 
sane Cougvegation, we find Unitariaus 
and Trinitanians, In this state of things, 
particularly as many worthy persons, 
advanced in years, retain a strong at- 
tachment to the tenets which prevailed 
in their early days, it has not been 
deemed either expedient or proper to 
preach in a controversial strain, or to 
change the name of Congregationalist 
for that of Arian, &e. but, although 
Dr. Freeman’s church, as well as the 
congregational churches, still retains 
its original name, and although there 
are some Trinitarians who statedly at- 
tend there, it ought to be known that 
King’s Chapel, at Boston, is as much 
an Unitarian place of worsbip as Essex 
Street Chapel, in London ; and, alyo, 
that Dr. Freeman and Mr. Cary, the 
officiating ministers, have no reserve 
on that syiject. See the liturgy used 
there, Not having the Repository 
for March in my possessign, in conse- 
quence of haying loaned if to a friend, 
I cannot distinctly notice the commu- 
nication from Lowlon by an American 
minister: 1 shail therefore only say, 
that, so far as relates to King’s Chapel, 
it is incorrect; and 1 am persuaded, 
unless the writer's zeal for certain or- 
thodox opinions should induce him 
to believe what he wishes, rather than 
what is supported by evidence, another 
visit to Boston would enable bim to 
view matters in a light somewhat dif- 
ferent trom that in which he has repre 
sented them. I suspect a good deal of 
confusion arises from the different 
senses affixed to the term Unitarian ; 
some restricting it altogether to those 
who boid the simple bumanity of Jesus 
Christ, winie others extend 1t,to all, 
whatever may be their seutiments on 
other topics, who worship the Father 
only, and not the Father, Son and 


Holy Spirit. 1t is in this last sense y 


that J use it.” 


Another letter from Boston, 


(dated July 9, 1812,) to a much 
respected minister in London, who 
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has kindly put the original into our 
hands, with permission to make 
use of it, contains an account of 
the premature and melancholy 
death of a Boston clergy man, who, 
two or three years ago visited 
London, and is remembered here 
with lively esteem. The follow- 
ing extract wall interest and affect 
the reader :-— 


“‘ Hitherto, it bas been my pleasing 
task, dear Sir, to give you very favour- 
able accounts of the health and happi- 
ness of our friends in America, “‘ 
tidings 1 have now to communicate 
are of a far different nature, and will, 
I am sure, deeply afflict you. We have 
lost our dear friend, Mr. Buck mMINn- 
STER,—the boast aad ornament of our 
city, the hope and support of enlight- 
ened and liberal theology, and the 
delight of our social circle. He was 
seized on the 3d of last month, with 
a succession of violent ee fits, 
which rapidly reduced hin to the 
greatest weakuess, and totally deprived 
him of his senses. He died on the oth, 
and I received your letter to him ou 
the day of his interment, 

‘¢ He probably suffered no pain. Al- 
though occasionally he recollected 
those around bis bed, aud called them 
by pame, he seems to have had ao 
conneetion of ideas, and relapsed im- 
mediately into a state of utter insensi- 
bility. 1 was with him @ great part'of 
several days and nights, but aim dis- 

to thiuk he never knew me. He 
sensibly squeezed my hand, but this 
was, mosi likely, a spasmodie affec- 
tion. And] cannot assure myself that 
my dear friend meant to convey to me 
this Jast mark of bis atfection, 

‘“ His death seemed to spread a 
general consternatiun and dismay over 
the wholetown, How deeply it is felt 
by those who enjoyed big unreserved 
intimacy, Apeae not and canpot say. 
In losing him, we feel almost as if 
we had lost évery thing valuable and 
desirable, 

“* The existence and essential inte- 
rests of Christianity do not depend 

na and we trust the 
aster of the fold will send others 
who may supply, ant more than sup- 
ply, the place of our friend; ‘yet to 
the iuterests of real and uncorrupt'te 
ligion, the loss of him seems irrepara- 
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ble. 1 cannot think of it in this point 
of view, without the most gloomy 
anticipations. 

“ {t is remarkable that his father, 
the Rev. Dr. BUCKMINSTER preach- 
ed, for the last time, on the same 
Sabbath, (May 3ist,) with his son, 
was taken ill « day or two afterwards, 
and died the day after him, on a jour- 
ney to some medicinal spriags in Ver- 
mont. He was a man of considerabie 
talents, highly orthodox ia his opini- 
ons, aud a very popular preacher; in 
his youth much more so than his sou 
ever was. His son's heresy gave him 
great uneasiness, notwithstanding which 
he loved him with the most sincere af- 
fection, and on his side received from 
our friend the most constant and af- 
fecting marks of filial picty. In spite 
of the narrowness of his religious sen- 
timents, which were more the effect of 
the confined and bigutted system of 
theology ia which he had been edu- 
cated, than at ali characteristic of the 
man, he was,l believe, of distinguished 
worth and exemplary devotion, 

* | have not yet reached the end of 
my melancholy letter. Mr. THACHER” 
(anether of the respectable clergymen 
of Bycton,) ** suffered severely about a 
month ago, from a bleeding of the 
lungs, with which he was seized oa 
his return from a journey to New York, 
which we commenced in company. He 
is as much recovered as can be hoped 
for the time, but of a relapse of this 
disease there is always danger. I saw 
him two days ago at a beautiful coun. 
try seat of one of his parishioners, 
where he is nursed with all the solici- 
tude of a parent. He inquired if I had 
written to you and requested his most 
sincere respects. The death of his 
friend presses hard upon him.” 


‘The next paragraph of this letter, 
ona different subject from that of 
the foregoing extracts, deserves to 
be quoted; as shewing the senti. 
ments of some of the wisest and 
best of the inhabitants of the Uni. 
ted States, on the present unhappy 
state of public affairs. 

__™ In addition to these private calam- 
itics, we haye the public one, of an 
unnecessary and wicked war with Eng- 


lau, It is a5 ee tu express the 
indigwatiun with which this declayation 





is received by the northern States, who 
view it as directed as much agaifst 
their interests as against Creat Bi itain. 
This is universally felt, and boldly 
expressed. If the war be persisted in, 
there is no saying to what lengths the 
resistauce may proceed. Here we are 
fortunately of one inind upon this sub- 
ject.” 





Mr. Prout, on the Case of the 
Onitarims at Flushing, ex. 
communicated by the Methodists. 

Flushing, Oct, 9th, 1812, 
SIR, 

I take the liberty to communi. 
cate to you an Instance of iutoler- 
ance in Cornwall. A few indivi. 
duals belonging to the Methodist 
society in Flusbing, have had the 
fortitude to read the Scriptures 
and judge for themselves; the 
consequence is, they have aban. 
doned the unintelligible jargon of 
a Trinity in Unity, and heartily 
embrace the doctrine of One self- 
existent, independent, inmutable 
Jehovah, the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
object of religious worship; deem 
ing the worship of any other being 
in the universe Christian idolatry. 

As there is no community of 
Christians in Flushing, whose re. 
ligious sentiments are congenial 
with their own, and not deeming 
an uniformity of opinion the bond 
of union, they thought to remain 
in connection, on the basis of 
Christian charity and mutual for- 
bearance. But it was all in vain. 
The leader said he could not re- 
ceive them as brethren, and would 
do what he could to get them out; 
the steward said he wished they 
were to themselves; and one posi- 
tively declared, that if he should 
go to heaven and find an Unitarian 
there, he should not be happy- 
In the interim, Mr: A. B. Seck- 











































erson, the assistant preacher, re- 
turned from Conference, invested 
with authority to excommunicate 
the heretics; and, accordingly, 
afier he had preached the first 
sermon, he requested all the so- 
ciety to stop behind, and after 
praying for his mistaken brethren, 
he opened his commission, and 
delivered six articles which he 
called genuine methodism: viz. 
Ist, ‘Total depravity of human 
nature; 2d, The true and proper 
deity of Christ; 3d, Satisfaction 
to Divine Justice; 4th, Faith in 
the merits and intercession of 
Christ; 5th, The immediate in- 
fluence of the Spirit; 6th, End- 
less rewards and punishments. 
And then he called over the name 
of each indrtvidual, and ‘said he 
was bound by Conference and con. 
science, to ask if he or she be- 
lieved these doctrines ; if not they 
must be expelled from the society. 
The questions were then put. 
“Mr. O. do you believe in the 
proper deity of Christ, &c,?” 
Ans. ** If you mean by these terms 
that Christ is the self-existent Je. 
hovah, I cannot believe it, be. 
cause be himself said that he re- 
ceived life from, and lived by the 
Father, and that of himself he 
could do nothing.” “ That's 
“enough.” ‘Mr. L. (formerly it 
was my dear brother) do you 
mean to continue with us on these 
principles?” Ans. ‘* No, Sir, I 
cannot for conscience sake.” 
“Mrs, O, do you intend to remain 
with us? das. “ Whether [ do 
or not, I cannot believe that Christ 
is the Supreme Being, the Father 
ef the Universe.” “ Then I con- 
sider it my duty to expel you.” 
Some requested an explanation; 
but the reply was, ‘I will have 
Ro disputes, no controversy,’’ 
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The consequence of this proceed. 
ing is, the separation of éen mem- 
bers, which is about one third of 
the society: and this, Sir, was 
done because they could not be. 
lieve Mr. S, and Co.’s antiscrip- 
tural form of words; though I 
have been informed, and from 
good authority, (which 1 can name 
if requested) thateven those pillars 
of methodism, Drs. Clarke, Coke 
and Benson, could not agree about 
a creed, which was to be formed 
for the whole Methodist society, 
notwithstanding they retired to 
compose one: it was postponed 
till the next conference, but, like 
Lord Sidmouth’s bill, it perished 
in embryo. Mr. Seckerson said 
he was determined to proceed in 
the same manner at ‘almouth, 
where there are a great many ad- 
vocates for religious liberty, Two 
of their local preachers are Uni. 
tarians ; one an antisatisfactionist, 
and preaches it; another denies 
the doctrine of original sin; and 
a fifth is an Universalist. 

I hope, Sir, you. will insert the 
above in the Monthly Repository, 
in doing which you will oblige 
several friends to rational Christie 
anity in Cornwall, and particu. 
larly, yours respectfully, as 

THOMAS PROUT, 

P. S. We heartily wish we 
could be revisited by one of those 
worthy missionaries, Messrs. 
Wright and Gisburne; if we bad 
a preacher, we would immediate- 
ly open some place for public 
worship. We have instituted a 
book society on a small scale, and 
wish to have pointed out to us 
some books which contain a good 
deal of matter in a small compass, 
relative to. the difierent points 0 


theology. iv? 
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Manchester Quarterly Mecting. 


Manchester, Oct. 19, 1812. 
The autemnal quarterly meet. 





ing Of Presbyterian: Ministers: in- 


Manchester and its vicinity, was 
held at Stand, on'Sept. 10, 1812. 
The Rev. William Turner, of 
Newcastle, in comphanice with’ an 


application from the members of 


o° 
7~ 


the meeting, preached from 
Jolin v. 10. He was supported 
in'the devotional part of the ser- 
vice by his son, the Rev. William 
Turner, jun. Matliematical Tutor 
at York. At the request’ of the 
meeting, Mr. ‘Turner consented to 
publish: the discourse. Twenty 
Ministers were present, who were 
joined by about as many lity’ gen- 
tlemen at dinner. Some of the 
company had come’ from a very 
considerable distance. 
lity of the quarterly’ association, 
instituted no longer since than 
1809, was gericrally acknowledg- 

ed, It lias proved the’ means, 
with the blessing of God, of’ex- 
citing a greater zeal for the cause 
of truth and religious liberty, and 
amore ‘general désire for acquit- 
ing religious knowledge. May it 
acquife strength in its progress. 

The ‘Christmas meeting will'be at 
the Red.ctoss Street’ chapel in 
Manchester. The Rev. Mr. Dean 
is to introdace'the service, and the 
Rev. Mr. Johns to preath the ; 
sermon. W. J. 





Discovery at Moscow. 


It'is stated in the Morning Post, 
of the 26th’ mstant, that Buona. 
rte tras found’ in ‘te citadél of: 
estow, a’ Gretk miantseript’ of 
the: New: Testament, 1400 
old, which will of course be’ re. 
moved to the imperial library’ at 
Paris, which alieady contains so 


Intelligence, —-Discovery at Moscow. 


The uti. 





many ancient: MSS. as well as 
other valuable treasures, We 
shali rejoice to find that this im- 
periaul fact is. stated on good au- 
thority. If the MS.can be proved 
to be of the age above-mentioned, 
it will:be of as great or greater au. 
thority than any one extant. 

Micliaélis supposes the Coder 
Alexandrinus;to be of no higher 
date than between the sixth and 
eighth centuries: Dr. Marsh 
fixes the age of the Codex Canta- 
brigiensis, or the Codex Beze, 
about the fifth century: to which 
period Montfeucen and Blanchini 
refer the Codex Vatacanus, but 
this MS. though often collated 
(by Bentley, Birch and others), 
has never been’ published, and 
little. comparatively is known. of it. 
We shall carefully collect.any fur. 
ther information that may-be given 
to the public on this subject ;, and 
inthe mean-time wish to turn the 
attention of: our correspondents 
tuwards it. 


die Ye “ 





Kent and Susséx Association, 


On Tuesday, October 20th, 
1812,, the first meeting of the 
Kent and Sussex Unitarian Chris- 
tian Association was held at Nor- 
thiam, Sussex. An a pear 
discourse was delivere by Mr. 
Holden, of Tenterden, from Ephes. 
iv. 15. The afternoon was spent 
in friendly conversation, and in 
adopting measures for the la- 
tion of the Association, ore 
than 50 persons offered themselves 
as mémberp, and it is expected 


that’ another meeting will witness 


an addition to the number. 

The Association having resolve 
ed on ‘forming a‘ Tract’ sortyy 2 
was unahiinously requested, 
the discourse which ad been ‘he 
livered’ in’ the ‘nioraing, might be 











published as the first number; 
with which request the members 
were favoured with the compliance 
of Mr. Holden. 

Among the resolutions of this 
Association, the following show 
the objects which the members 
have in view, and the common 
ae in which they are unit- 
ed. 

Resolved.—That an Annual As- 
sociation be held in this district, 
to advance the spread of religious 
knowledge, to promote christian 
friendship and unity, and to en- 
courage the influence of rational 


i Shi 
at, losing sight of smaller 
differences in opinion, we meet to 
support those great, first principles 
of religion, the unity, the suprem- 
acy and universal sovereignty of 
the One only living and true God, 
That as we acknowledge only 
One God, even the Father, so we 
admit, in religious concerns, one 
only as our Master, even Christ. 
| at we will, by the only pro- 
per weapons of the Christian,— 
ment and persuasion, support 


a 
an te the above-mentioned 
brindiples of religion. 


_— 
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That, whilst we endeavour to 
expose the weakness of error b 
the power of truth, we will equally 
endeavour to banish prejudice 
from the world, by a spirit of can- 
dour, and to destroy the effects of 
inisrepresentation, by a character 
and conduct free from stain or res 
proach, 

That being stigmatized with 
the title of Deists, we here make 
our open, most solemn and conti- 
dent appeal to the writings of the 
Old and New Testaments, in sup- 
port of the great principles we thus 
avow and maintain. 

The nexg meeting will be held 
at Tenterden, on Wednesday, June 
18, 1813. A'sermon to be preach- 
ed, by Mr. Joseph Dobell, of Cran- 
brook,—in case of failure, by Mr. 
Thomas Payne, of Burwash. 

The members of this Associa- 
tion will feel much obliged to any 
friend who will point out a tract 
through the medium of the Repo- 
pository, or transmit a manuscript 
to the Seeretary, Mr. T. Black- 
more, Tenterden, on the Advan« 
tages of Religious Knowledge. 


———_— 


TOLERATION ACT. 





Resolutions of the Protestant 
Society. © 

Ata meeting of the Committee 
of the Protestant Society for the 
Protection Of Religious Liberty, 
held at the New London Tavern, 
Cheapside, this 29th day of July, 
1812.—Samuel Mills, Esq, in the 
chair. 

Ist. Resolved, That this com- 
mittee, ‘which has the honour to 
represent the Protestant, friends of 
religious liberty—-the most nu- 

VoL. Vit. 4p 


merous congregations of Dissen 

ters and Calvinistic Methodists in 
the metropolis, and many hundred 
congregations of various denomie 
nations, in England and Wales, 
will invariably maintain that liber. 
ty of conscience is an unalienable 
right of all mankind, which ought 
ever to be held most sacred, and 
that the enjoyment of such liber. 
ty must be incomplete as long as 
any man can lawfully interrupt 
the enjoyment; and that their 
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efforts shall therefore be persever- 
ing to obtain the repeal of every 
penal law which prevents the com- 
pleat enjoyment of religious li- 
berty. 

2d. That this committee can- 
not receive the act which has 
this day obtained the royal assent, 
** for repealing certain acts ani 
amending other acts relating to 
religious worship and assemblirs, 
and p rsuns teaching or preaching 
therein,”’ with pertect satisiaction ; 
yet as that act will repeal statutes 
so justly obnoxious, as the Five 
Mile and Conventicle Acts, as it 
will increase the toleration and 
protection before enjoyed—and 
as it indicates the existence of li. 
beral opinions in the administra. 
tion and the legislature, this com. 
mitiee accept that measure with 
considerable delight, and cherish 
fervent gratitude to all the persons 
by whose efforts the benefit has 
been obtained. 

3d. That to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Liverpool, First 
Lord of the Treasury, &c. they 
must therefore ex press their sincere 
and ardent thanks for his polite 
and respectful attention to the 
communications of this commit- 
tee, for the frank and conciliatory 
proceedings he adupted, for the 
liberal sentiments he repeatedly 
expressed, and for the persevering 
kindness with which he afforded 
to the act his constant and power. 
ful support. 

4th. That their thanks be also 

resented to the Right Hunoura- 

le Lord Eldon, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain; to 
the Right Honourable Lord Cas. 
tlereagh, one of his Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State; to 
the Right Honourable Nicholas 


Toleration Act. 


Vansittart, Chancellor of the Ex. ledgments of this Committee. 





chequer; and to the other members 
of administration who bave intro. 
duced and supported this act, and 
contributed to its success by their 
meritorious and friendly exertions. 

5th. That, approving of the prin- 
ciples asserted by the Right Hon- 
ourable Earl Stanhope, in the Bill 
which he introduced to Parliament, 
for the abrogation of all penal laws 
restricting the freedom of religious 
worship, and grateful for the as- 
sistance which he has cheerfully 
afforded during the progress of the 
Act,—this Committee request 
him to accept their assurances of 
high consideration and of unaffec- 
ted respect. 

6th. That this Committee would 
manifest inattention and ingrati- 
tude, if they neglected any oppor- 
tunity to announce their grateful 
esteem to the Right Honourable 
Lord Holland, for his recent exer- 
tions in their favour, and for the 
zeal which he has invariably mani- 
fested in the great cause of religi- 
ous liberty. 

7th. That the direct or practi- 
eal support promised or afforded to 
this Committee, by the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Bedford; Marquisses 
Lansdowne and Douglas; Earls 
Oxford, Carnarvon, Moira, Darn- 
ley, Donoughmore, Grey, Rosslyn 
and Lauderdale, and Lord Erskine ; 
and by ‘homas Brand, Esq. 
M. P.; James Stephen, Esq. 
M.P.; William Wilberforce, Esq. 
M. P. and other Members of bo 
Houses of Parliament, and the 
spontaneous alacrity manifested by 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P., 
to advocate the Rights of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, when assailed by 
new and detrimental constructions 
of the Acts of Toleration, entitle 
those noblemen and gentlemen to 
the animated and grateful acknow- 








8th. That the solicitous anxiety 
for the removal of all obstructions 
to the promulgation of religious 
truth, and the love of religious li- 
berty displayed by ‘‘ the Commit- 
tee for guarding the Privileges of 
the Methodist Society,’’ in their 
cordial co-operation with this Com- 
mittee merit ardent praise, and jus- 
tify expectations of th-ir future as- 
sistance and undiminished support. 

9th. That the judicious, zeal- 
ous and indefatigab'> exertions of 
Thomas Pellatt and John Wilks, 
Esqrs. the Secretaries to this 
Committee, have essentially con- 
tributed to their present success, 
and deserve their highest approba- 
tion and warmest thanks. 

10th. That these resolutions be 
publicly advertised, signed by the 
Chairman, and be_ respectfully 
communicated to the noblemen 
and gentlemen to whom they re-~ 


late. 
SAMUEL Mi. Ls, Chairman. 


11th. That the wise and impartial 
cenduct of the Chairman, not only 
at the present Meeting, but upon 
every occasion, has obtained for 
him the permanent and increasing 
esteem of this Committee, 


—_ 


Thanks of the Methodists to Earl 
Stanhope. 


Ata Meeting of the General 
Committee of the Societies found. 
ed by the late Rev. John Wesley, 
held 3ist July 1812, Dr. Adam 
Clarke in the Chair: 

Resolved, That the most re- 
spectful thanks of this Committee 
be presented to the Right Honour. 
able the Earl Stanhope, for his 
Lordship’s unwearied exertions in 
behalf of religious liberty—for the 
support and valuable assistance 
afforded relative to the bill respect- 
ing religious worship, which ree 
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055 
ceived the Royal Assent on the 
29th instant—for the polite and 
condescending attentions manifets. 
ed to the members of this Com- 
mittee upon various occasions— 
and for the liberal and important 
services rendered by his lordship 
to the very large body of people 
whom this Committee have the 
honour to represent, 

(Signed) 
ApvaM CLaRKeE, Chairman. 
Jos. BUTTERWORTH, Secretary. 


Eakt StraNnHOpE’s 
ANSWER. } 
Berner's Street, Aug. 3, 1812, 


Gentlemen—It is highly gratify. 
ing to me to find that my exertions 
in behalf of religious liberty have 
met with your full approbation, 
and with that of the General Come 
mittee of the Societies founded by 
the late Rev. John Wesley. May 
| beg the tavour of you ‘o return 
my cordial acknowledgments to 
your worthy colleagues for their 
obliging expressions and great 
friendship towards me, and for 
their concurrence in those princie 
ples respecting the sacred right of 
private judgment in matters of 
religion which I have never ceas. 
ed to maintain, and which were 
most emphatically and uncquie 
vocally declarcd in the Bill which 
I introduced last session to the 
House of Lords. The already 
tottering Tower of Intolerance 
could not any longer stand in 
opposition to the power of argu- 
ment, aided by the torce of ridi- 
cule. That rotten and despicable 
system has at last given way, and 
it is only necessary to attack it 
properly, and with united efforts, 
directed by the light of principle, 
to cause it totaily to disappear 
like an empty dream. I have the 
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honour to be, Gentlemen, your 
ever faithful servant, 
(Signed) STANHOPE. 
To Dr. Adam Clarke, and 
Joseph Butterworth, Esq. 


The Resolutions of the said 
General Committee, respecting the 
principle which recognizes the 
rights of conscience, is recited in 
their circular letter, dated July 
S1, 1812, inthe following words, 
viZ.— 

** As to the principle, the Com. 
mittee, at an early stage of their 
deliberations, came to the resolu. 
tion, That.although all well-regu- 
lated societies, and denominations 
















State of Public Affairs. 


of Christians, will exercise their 
own rules for the admission of pub. 
lic or private teachers among 
themselves, yet it is the unalienable 
right of every man to worship 
God agreeably to the dictates of 
his own conscience ; and that he 
has a right to hear and to teach 
those Christian truths which he 
conscientiously believes, without 
any restraint or judicial interfer- 
ence from the civil magistrate, 
provided he do not hereby disturb 
the peace of the community : and 
that on no account. whatever 
would the Committce concede this 
fundamental principle.” 





—io 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AF FAIRS ; 


OR, 


The Christian’s Survey 


of the Political World. 


_-—_ -——_ 
a 


Horrors upon horrors! Battles, mur- 
ders, conflagrations call for the deepest 
feelings of sorrow on the one hand, 
whilst painted dolls, and infatuated su- 
perstition, and |,lasphemous invocations 
excite on the other contempt and indig- 
nation. Smolensko had exhibited a 
scene which harrowed up the soul, From 
th.s place the conqueror marched in the 
utmost contidence of victory to the en- 
trenched camp of the Russians at Mosk- 
wa, about seventy miles from Moscow, A 
battle of rwox ays decided the contest ; a 
murcerous bat:le, which, dreadful ashave 
been those which this age has witness- 
ed, exceeds them all in the horrid work 
of war, in carnage and destruction. The 
Russians fled in every direction, and left 
the read open to Moscow. The con- 
queror lost no time, and a few days 
alter was seated inthe Kremlin, the in- 
terior of the city, a fortress like the se- 
raglio, that was the ancient seat of em- 
pre, the throne of the autocrat, 

at resistance was macc in the tak- 

ing Of the c.ty we know not; but the 
ns who were conquered execut- 

ed a plan which will hold them up to 
the detestation ofthe civilised world and 
of all posterity . The erections of Mos- 
cow are chiefly of wood; and they have 


a market there for wooden houses. 
Many of their streets have also wood in- 
stead of stone for their pavement. 
Scarcely was the conqueror lodged in 
the Kremlin when the town around him 
was fired in every direction by wretches 
inted for the purpose. All the en- 
gines had been previously removed, and 
the destructive element had unlimited 
sway for several days, ‘The greater part 
of this unhappy city was thus reduced 
to ashes; the Kremlin alone, separated 
by high walls from the other part of the 
town, remained unhurt; and the bar- 
barans who devised the plan had the 
itiful satisfaction of knowing that they 
Pad produced infinitely more misery 
than the conqueror ever intended ; that 
they had rendered the city in great mea- 
sure useless to him; and that if their 
arms should by the fortune of war be 
successful, they would find’ their capital 
destroyed by their own folly, their own 
wicked and murderous hands. 

Whilst the fire was consuming Mos- 
cow,, a different scene took place at Pe- 
tersburgh, There they were b 
with the h of Russia being seat 
of death to'the French army- Dog 
ceived intelligence of the battle on the 
Moskwa on the name-day of the empe- 





ror, and the dispatch was read in the 
cathedral at the end of a solemn service. 
The multitudes testified their joy by loud 
acclamations, and the ambassador from 

land was deceived by the commani- 
cation made to him by the emperor, 
The protection of Sergius and the holy 
virgin was a shield to the Russians 
against the infidels, who were, in the 
language of the court, completely de- 
feated. Buonaparte was indeed not tak- 
en, but the intelligence of his being a 
prisoner was expected in the next dis- 

‘ch. Rewards were in consequence 

towed by the autocrat on several ge- 
nerals upon this occasion; and it is not 
certain that he was not himself, equally 
with his subjects, duped by that intelli- 
gence whicha few hours more would 
setat nought, and then the secret could 
not be concealed, that Moscow was in 
danger; to be confirmed at last by the 
sounds that must appal them, “ Buona- 
parte isin the Kremlin, and the ruins 
of Moscow are under his eye.” 

When the scene of action is at such a 
distance, little confidence can be placed 
im the reports which are continually 
fabricated of the state of the respective 
armies. The dispatch from our ambas- 
dor at Petersburg, calculated to raise the 
expectations of the country of a termi- 
nation of the war in favour of its ally, 
was contrasted in the very same paper 
by the bulletin from the French army, 
announcing their entrance into Moscow. 
Another dispatch from the ambassador 
talked of the very favourable positions 
of the Russian armies, the steadiness of 
the people, their perfect confidence in 
ultimate success, notwithstanding the 
capture of the capital, the cutting off of 
al] Buonaparte’s resources, and the pro- 
bable annihilation of his army. This 
was considered as a complete refutation 
of the report that the autocrat was de- 
posed, and that the nobility of the em- 
pire had made its peace with the French 
emperor by a carte blanche for the for- 
mation in his hands of a new govern- 
ment. Another bulletin, dated on the 
goth of September, was thought but 
meagre, and io encourage the prospects 
held out by our ambassador : for it states 
merely, that great depots of provisions 
and magazines of clothing had been 
foiind in Moscow, whose civil govern- 
ment Was organised, and that the greater 

t of the army was canioned in the 
city, where it was recovering from its 
fatigues. 
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That the French should stand in need 
of repose after such exertions is natu- 
rally to be expected; that it should have 
so admirable a position for it is a great 
advantage. The mind of Buonaparte 
cannot in the mean time be idle; and as 
at Wilna he was planning the present 
conquest, so at Moscow he is preparing 
for the overthrow of the government at 
Pctersburgh. At this season of the year 
Muscovy is peculiarly unfavourable to 
military movements ; for a certain time 
before the setting in of the extreme cold 
the country is not fit for travelling ; but 
after the setting in of the frost the coun- 
try presents a while, level, hard surface, 
on which cannon can be transported 
with great expedition, without making 
any impression to injure the roads. 
The French army are therefore placed 
at present in the best situation for their 
ulterior objects, and we cannot see any 
reasonable grounds for those hopes 
which are cherished in this country, 
that the barbarians, with their broken 
armies, will be able to make any effec- 
tual resistance to the great conqueror. 
The nobles, whose estates are now in 
his hands, may not be so atiached te 
their government as to their property; 
and the peasantry of the country is so de- 
graded that we cannot expect from then 
the magnanimity of freemen ; and it has 
been said, that in the Russian language 
a word for Liberty is not to be found, 

Thus the governments of the earth 
are overturned, and man is taught that 
however high in honour he may be, he 
has not here an abiding place. The 
mighty are cast down from the thrones, 
and one of low degree is set over them, 
When will ye be wise, O ye kings, and 
be learned, ye that are judges of the 
earth ? High and low, rich and 
must feel, when the judgments of 
are upon the earth, that there is only 
one way of ruling a people ; that fight~ 
cousness exalts a nation and sin dep 
es it; and however ary fatnily’or sets of 
families may pride thetiselves on their 
distinction from their fellow ‘mortals, 
yet if they do not possess those qualities, 
by which alone a family ought to be 
distinguished, they will merge into the 
common mass, and their descendants 
may suffer the very 1 aes te which 
their ancestors were the inventors. 

Of the beneficial advant of the 
confederacy between Petersh » Stock- 
holm and London, nothing decisive 
has as yet appeared, nor can we be 
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sanguine in our expectations from it. 
The diversion to be made by Berna- 
dotte is very problematical ; and the sea- 
son is so far advanced that he has sufti- 
ciently plausible reasons for delay. 
Could it also take place, the strength of 
the | rench is such on the shores of the 
Baltic, that little impression will be 
made by a force, to be brought in ships, 
to act on any quarter, A report was 
current, that the Swedish troops were 
to be employed against Norway, a coun- 
try, indeed, belonging to an ally of the 
French, but how is this to benefit the 
general cause? A more probable thing 
is, that this contest will end on the ics 
to:ation of Finland to Sweden. In the 
south of Russia the Persians have ob- 


tained a victory over our ally, chiefly in. 


consequence of the skill of the British 
officers, who had not heard of tie 
change of affairsin Europe ; and thus Ene 
gland is now zealous in supporto. those 
barbarians, with whom, a iew months 
ago, it was in open hostilities So fickle, 
so changeable are worldly politics. 

Spain does not present any thing de- 
cisive. The power of the Cortez is es- 
tablished at Madrid, and the intrusive 
king, as he is now called, holds his 
court in Valencia. There he is support 
ed by a very powerful army, and ma 
maintain his ground for a great Hever | 
of time, as Lord Wellington has found 
spflicient employment in the north, 
There he has been stopped for a 
long time by the castle of Burgos, a- 

inst which he has made unsuccess- 
ul attacks: but, most probuwly, it is 
at this time in our possession. The 
remains of Marmont’s army have re- 
treated to a considerable distance behind 
it, and are waiting for remforcernents 
from France before they can make any 
movement to support their sinking 
cause. If they can keep possession of 
the country to the north of the Ebro it 
is as much as they can expect Some 
circumsiances have occurred favourable 
to the Anglo-Spanish cause. Lord Wel- 
lington has been declared gencralissimo 
of Spain; and thus he will be able to 
direct the forces of that country to the 
best advantage. He is in possession of 
the capital, and an increasing energy 
may be expected on the part of the Spa- 
nish, but we en to have the 

rt confiumed Inquisition is 
te established q 


in Madrid. It will be a 
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melancholy reflection, that the sueces# 
of the English arms should be tarnished 
by -he re erection of that horrid tribu- 
nal, whose existence is a disgrace to 
every nation, that upholds or counte- 
nances such an infamous outrage on the 
rights of humanity and conscience. The 
Cortez, as wes to be expected in the 
present plan+ of human policy, has made 
a decree respecting the persons who 
have held ortices under the intrusive 
king: which, if the tide turns, will 
sanction a similar decree against them- 
selves ; namely, to prevent the f.vour- 
ers of the intruder from holding offices 
under the re-established goveroment. 
Thus, the possessions and offices of the 
country may for a long time be in a 
state of grea‘ coniusion for Buonaparte 
will no: easily be deterred from his pur- 

se; and if he returns successful 
com his barvaric concuests, the penin- 
sul of Spain wiil not be easily wrested 
from his powertul grasp. 

To the wars of Russia and Spain is 
added that of the United States, which 
is now entitled to the name of a regular 
war, since hostilities have been announc- 
ed by both sides according to the usual 
forms They have also taken plice un- 
der singular circumstances ; for England 
has suffered a trifling loss, which was 
felt very keenly, and has gained a vic- 
tory infinitely more important. The 
Americans sent a force into Upper Ca- 
nada, which they deemed quite suffici- 
ent for the enterprise, and their entrance 
into the province was preceded by a 
gasconading proclamation, too much al- 
led to the intamous manifesto of the 
Duke of Brunswick, when he entered 
Prance. The American had soon cause 
to repent of hi. rashness: for he had 
scarcely advanced into the Canadian 
territo:y, when a much inferior force 
approached him; and, without a battle, 
w thout, apparently, — sufficient mili- 
tary cause, he laid down his arms, and 
surrendered himself with his whole ar- 
my prisoners of war. Thus the Canadas 
are saved from hostile invasion, and the 
States may dread an attack from the In- 
dians on their borders, «ho, though 
they behaved extremely well in 
English army, and were kept within 
bounds, may, when left to themselves, 
carry on their plans with horrid barba- 
rity. Ibis is one of the wretched ef- 
fects of this unhappy war, which might 











@asily have been avoided by men of en- 
lightened minds and christian principles 
in both cabinets. 

The gloom, spread over the United 
States by the loss of an army, was dissi- 
pated by a viccory at sea, by onc of our 
ships of war being destroyed by an 
American of far superior force. A fa- 
tal accident carried off ea ly in the ac- 
tion the masts of our sh'p. but it was 
not surrendered till it was completely 
unmanagea le, ani soon aiter the pri- 
soners werere oved the ship went to 
the borrom. The Amercans had how. 
ever the satisfaction of seeing the cap- 
tain ot an Enylish f ivate with his crew 
prisonérs in one of their ports The 
disparity in ‘orce was mot considered . a 
Victory, however, cained over an English 
frigate was 4 subject of universal con- 

talation aud on this side of the At 

nuc it excited more mort. fication than 
the case required. ‘he predatory war 
on the seas has been carried on by the 
Avoeric:n with considerable success, 
and the balance, as was to be expected, 
is on their side. Thus two nat ons, 
formed to benefit each other, are wrong- 
ing themselves !.y mutual injuries, and are 
adding another to the innumerable in- 
stances of the follies of mankind, whe 
fight for the:r lusts, their passions, their 
Caprices, ¢ pend on war what would bring 
an extensive tract into cultivation, ay 
lavish their treasure and their blood and 
their labour just as idly as the hired pu- 
gilists on a public stage; if we might 
not say that the latter have indeed more 
Specious arguments to adduce in favour 
ef their employment. bine 

Casting our eye from the United 
States along ihe map of the new world, 
we see every wh re tracts marked by 
the outrages to which the present state 
ef war and confusion gives tise. At 
Baltimore an inquest has been taken on 
the horrid murders there committed, 
but the murderers seem likely to evade 
the punishment of the law, and are sup- 
poited in their cvimes hy a lawless mul- 
titude. At the Caraceas a counter re- 
volution is taking place, owing, it 1s 
suid, to the advantage taken by the 


priests of the late convulsions of the depe 


earth, which are artfully a cribed to the 
Ve ce of heaven for thei: retusal to 
subm.t any longer to the government of 
the mother country. Mirenda the 
ehicf jeader, is taken, and is deemed to 
be a traitor by all parties , but our in- 
fermaties is teo incorrest for us to de- 
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termine on the reality of his guilt or 
innocence. At Mexico the revolution. 
ary party is very strong: n Lima and 
Peru it is said to be Secidedly upper- 
most. At Buenos Ayres ve'y sancui- 
nary measures have been pursaed to 
quell an insurrection on the point of 
breaking out, of the old Spaniards against 
the existing government. ‘The war be- 
tween this Lt and Moute Video con- 
tinues; but the Brazilians have with. 
drawn from the contest. Every thing 
porsends the separation of the old from 
the ne» world, to be united hereafter 
by leagues of amity and commerce, 
broken according to custom, as it suite 
the interest, folly and caprices of the 
cabinets by which the future countries 
will be governed. 

At home, the chief occupation of 
men's minds has been on the returns 
made to Parliament of the new knights, 
citizens and burgesses elected to perform 
the duties required of them by their 
const:tuents, who, it is well known, 
are very different in different places. In 
some they consist of a large body of 
electors, in others of very few in some 
the election is independent, in others it 
results from the fiat of a single indivi. 
dual. From a body of men so congre- 
gated the sense of the people of the 
United Kingdom cannot be collected, 
and their voice can have but little 
weight. At no time has greater apathy 
prevailed in a general election. |, 
neral sentiment seems to have ah, 29 
the electors of the little weight of chéir 
votes, whilst the system throws so. 
power into the hands of a few ‘ndividu- 
als, in whom, in fact, the Iegislacure of 
the country 1s vested. 4 

In four jlaces were very remarakable 
elec.ions,— Westminster, London, Bris- 
tol and Liverpool, and we might add te 
them Leicester. In ‘Westminster the 


ular party was triu ’ , 
te unan:mously their my tae saeeabers OE 
Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane, 
both of whom in their letters ex in 
stro g terms those abuses of which the 
country has too much reason to com- 
plain In this city, a committee of in- 
adent men, of too much pro 
io be made the dupes of the higher 
ranks, and too little to command influ- 
ence, has Uy very wise measures secured 
the independ-nce of election, and simi- 
lc committees in great towns and coun- 
ties woud effectually produce the same 
effects, and establish, in duc time, 
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proper representation. In London, the 
great influence of various corporations 
and mercantile bodies secured the elec- 
tions of the three ministerial candidates, 
and, by the cross votes, intended to keep 
out r. Waithman and Alderman 
Wood, placed Alderman Combe at the 
head of the poll. At Bristol, Sir Samuel 
Romilly was thrown out; and at Liver- 
pool, Mr. Canning was brought in, in op- 
position to Mr. Brougham. Mr Can- 
ning was very explicit asto his parl:ament- 
ary conduct, declaring himself a decid- 
YY enemy to parliamentary reform, and 
a strenuous admirer and supporter of the 
politics of Mr. Pitt. The election was 
strongly contested, which shews that the 
whole town is not so compl tely infa- 
tuated. At Leicester, a feeble attempt 
was made to bring in Mr. Roscoe. 
However elected, the gentlemen will 
have an arduous task to perform. The 
complete success of the ministry in the 
House will not insure success to their 
measures, and Buonaparte is not to be 
beaten by majorities in parliament. 



















Correspondence. 


Farther attempts have heen made ig 
the midland counties to produce peace 
by petitions to the ensuing parliament, 
in which we have too great reason to 
apprehend that the Catholics will again 
suffer a defeat. Opposition has vid 
made to them in the corporation 
of Dublin, but we are happy to say that 
the cry of No Popery was scarcely heard 
in apy part of the country during the 
elections. In one or two places the can- 
didates appeal: d to the supposed alliance 
of church and state ; thit is, the alliance 
of a small body of people with the state 
to deprive the majority of its rights. 
However, the country seems to be too 
wise to be misled by such nonsense, and 
though the United Kingdom may be 
the last of the European states to ace 
knowledge the rights of conscience, yet 
the established sect cannot long maintain 
its ground; for it is dwindling away by 
the people forming places of worship of 
their own, and the religion of the es- 
tablished sect will, in mo short time, be 
nothing else but a religion of state. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





We have received from Scrutator a defence of the passage in his pamphlet ani- 


madverted on by our correspondent, H. P. 

stley’s dy 
to think, accurately explained in the Review of the “ 
} ut we should, nevertheless, haye givena 
é letter, bad he not so strongly, and somewhat harshly, urged his formes 


to us to have misinterpreted Dr, P 


our present number. 
ta 


PP. $10, 511. Both writers appear 
ng language, which is, we piesume 
istory of Dissenters” in 
e to Scr 


statement, which is indelicate (to say the least) to the memory of Dr. Priestley, 


and is extremély 
ef that great man and of 


open to misrepresentation and ab: tHe numerous enemics 
the enone which uve bin” 





The writer of the double, unpaid, 


as is also the anonymous 


letter, containing a trifling extract 


the, post-mark of Bolton, is informed, that his letter is returned to the 
: letter, containiug likewise ai worthless 
@utract, bearing the post.mark of Guildford, 


(eee 


in our next, 


Jad Glam 


baiNd ‘the Uni 





Courayer’s last Treatise, and 
of Belsham's Memeirs of Lindsey, &c. &c. 








